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THE STATE ASSOCIATION AND THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROGRAM IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


C. H. McCLOY 
The State University of Iowa 


When a nation goes to war, one of the first needs 
is to mobilize its man power. The country drafts 
first the number of individuals it can use immedi- 
ately. For those draftees, civilians in the field of 
professional physical education have no further re- 
sponsibility, except as they may be cooperating 
with the armed forces of the United States. The 
next task confronting the country is that of de- 
veloping latent man power, and that responsibility 
very decidedly belongs to our profession. 

The President of the United States has caused 
to be organized within the Office of Civilian De- 
fense a department to further the building of phys- 
ical fitness. This department has almost no funds, 
and must work with volunteer agencies throughout 
the country. It is at present organized on a re- 
gional and a state basis. Regional and state direc- 
tors have been appointed, and all but three of 
these are experts in the field of physical and health 
education. These directors, however, are busy, 
part-time people occupied with other work. To 
make such a set-up function, so far as physical 
education is concerned, state associations must as- 
sert constructive leadership, for in our state asso- 
ciations we have a professional organization already 
functioning. 

In the following discussion the emphasis will be 
on physical education. There is an equal need for 
an emphasis on health education and on a con- 
structive medical program. It is hoped that experts 
in these areas will contribute other articles along 
these lines. The author hopes, however, that his 
primary emphasis on physical education will not 
be interpreted to mean that he feels the area of 
physical education the only important one to be 
covered. 

In the State of Iowa, the Council of the State 
Association in its December meeting proposed as 
a first step the following procedure, which we shall 
use as a point of departure for this article. 

I. A small group of individuals expert in the 
field of physical education should be selected by 
the President of the State Association to take coun- 
cil with various state leaders, such as the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Governor, 
leaders in the American Legion, the presidents of 
Parent-Teachers Associations and of Women’s 
Clubs, the editors of the most important news- 
papers, and others of this type, the purpose being 
to discuss with them the opportunities presented 
in physical education, and to solicit their advice 


and aid in the planning of some such program as is 
outlined below. 

A. Prepare a program for physical conditioning 
in the schools, especially in the high schools and 
the colleges. The program for girls should be dif- 
ferent from that for boys, but for boys it should 
certainly emphasize the development of strength, 
endurance, hardihood, and courage. 

B. Attempt to secure an adequate amount of 
time for such a program in the schools. This 
time was set as five hours a week. 

C. Open the schools and other community fa- 
cilities in towns and in cities for the encourage- 
ment and the conduct of conditioning programs for 
men who will probably be drafted. 

II. Ask the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to call a meeting with other key people 
to set up some such program as that suggested 
above. 

A. Offer the full services of the State Associa- 
tion. 

B. Let it be known that this State Association 
is ready to cooperate in the preparation of adequate 
programs of physical education for conditioning 
purposes for both boys and girls and that it is ready 
to prepare such a program very rapidly. 

C. Elicit cooperation from all influential sources 
—the Governor, the State Teachers Association, the 
State High School Athletic Association, newspapers, 
etc.—to enlist the support of educators and of 
other community leaders throughout the state to 
put across an adequate program. 

1. -Arrange for five periods a week for each stu- 
dent. This amount of time was considered to be 
a minimum if real improvement in physical fitness 
is to result. 

2. Make the program an intensive one with an 
adequate dosage of strenuous activity, particularly 
for the boys. 

3. Provide adequate medical supervision. Ask 
the Governor to request the State Medical Asso- 
ciation to offer its services, where necessary, 
through the county units to give a quick screen- 
ing examination for individuals about to enter into 
such a strenuous program. 

4. In each community take steps to have the 
facilities of the schools and of other organizations 
made available so that work may be conducted 
for those men about to be absorbed by the armed 
forces of the country. In addition to outdoor fa- 


cilities, make use of school gymnasia, lodge rooms, 
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church parlors, recreation halls, unused warehouses, 
etc. 
5. Utilize all the expert help that it is possible 


to get. Remember that this association is for 
health, physical education, and recreation. Attempt 
to enlist governmental leaders, such as in WPA 
recreation departments, in city recreation depart- 
ments, in social settlements, and in others. The 
important thing is not to restrict this job to phys- 
ical educators but to get it done. 

D. Pledge the cooperation of the Association 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to put on institutes throughout the state to train 
teachers in how to administer this program, these 
institutes to be financed by the State Department. 


III. With the assumption that such plans would 
eventuate in action, it was proposed that two com- 
mittees be appointed, one of men and one of 
women, to work out the details of the proposed 
program at once (this proposal was made on De- 
cember 15, and the meeting was scheduled for the 
Christmas holidays). It was proposed that the 
committees be carefully chosen to represent a fairly 
wide variety of experts. Since it was probable that 
part of the program would consist of calisthenics, 
at least two of each committee should be people 
well trained in this type of activity and experienced 
in its use. For the boys’ program some combative 
activities should be included, and it was suggested 
that at least two of the committee be experts in 
that field. One or two should be expert in the field 
of measurement. Individuals should be selected, 
where possible, who have had experience in writing 
and who can work constructively at high pressure 
and get a lot done quickly. 

A. It was suggested that these groups be sched- 
uled to meet for several days at the State Capitol 
City, those having secretarial help to bring their 
secretaries with them, and other secretarial help 
to be provided through the cooperation of commer- 
cial teachers of that city. Each committee mem- 
ber was to bring what books and other materials 
he felt would be of help. The committee was to 
be composed of from eight to ten of each sex. 
The first meeting should be of both committees to- 
gether to talk over the whole project. Then the 
men and the women were to work separately for 
the duration of the meeting. Each committee of 
men and of women would first meet as a whole to 
discuss and outline the project, and then break 
up in groups of not over two or three. Each sub- 
group was to take responsibility for preparing the 
first draft of some one aspect of the program. This 
material was then to be duplicated and distributed 
to the whole committee for criticism and suggested 
revision. Each part of the manual was to be re- 
vised as many times as necessary to procure the 
best product possible. The plan was that the man- 
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ual should not be longer than fifty to eighty pages 
for each sex, and it was expected that the draft 
could be completed in four to six days. It was sug- 
gested that materials be selected which would point 
toward rapid conditioning or the improving of phys- 
ical fitness. For example, games were to be se- 
lected in which all the participants would be ac- 
tive most of the time. Nothing was to go into this 
manual that was not usable. For example, games 
for which equipment is not available should not be 
included. All tests proposed should have adequate 
standards. 

B. Immediately after the committee dispersed, 
the material was to be assigned to two or three 
of the group to edit and prepare for publication 
within the week. 

C. The material was to be printed in two sec- 
tions, one for boys and one for girls. 

IV. Organize a series of institutes within the 
state to train personnel in using the material in 
the manual. In many states, schools still continue 
to employ many relatively untrained people to 
teach physical education. Many graduates of re- 
spectable schools of physical education have had 
no training in the so-called “formal” programs. 
Hence such institutes seem to be desirable even for 
trained personnel. 

A. When the manuals are available, one gen- 
eral institute should be held in the Capitol City 
where ten or twelve carefully selected people from 
each district of the State * come for a couple of 
days to learn how to organize, administer, and 
teach the program, and would in addition learn 
how to conduct similar institutes in the districts. 
Those people selected for this purpose should be 
those who are well trained in the formal as well as 
in the informal aspects of physical education. Half 
of this group should be women. 

B. Each of these groups should then reproduce 
this institute in a series of several such institutes 
within their own district. People might, for ex- 
ample, come together from four or five counties 
to pursue this training.* 

VI. At the time of conducting these institutes 
make an effort to enroll every teacher of health and 
physical education in the state, both in the State 
Association and in the National Association. Our 
national magazine should increasingly feature ma- 
terial which would be helpful during this war pe- 
riod, and no teacher in the profession should be 
without it. 

VII. If all teachers of physical education in the 
state are enrolled as members of the State Asso- 
ciation, more money will be available for a state 
bulletin. This bulletin should then feature educa- 


* The State of Iowa has seven educational districts. 
*In the actual working out of this project, but one 
institute was held for each district. 
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tional teaching material which may be prepared 
from time to time and is not included in the man- 
uals. 


VIII. Carefully select a continuing committee 
for the physical fitness program—selected from the 
membership of the State Association—which will 
meet from time to time to formulate further plans. 
This committee should be well trained, practical, 
but willing to work, and have time to get away for 
meeting occasionally. It should probably have on it 
representatives from a number of teacher-training 
institutions. 


IX. Within the Association there should be 
some committee for continuous publicity of the bet- 
ter type. It is very probable that aid for such 
publicity might be secured through the leading 
newspapers or through the Press Association. One 
or two committees should be associated with the 
publicity officer to supply the needed technical in- 
formation. 

The scheme as outlined above was proposed to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and, 
with a number of modifications and deletions, is in 
process of being put into action. Other states who 
may wish to adopt such a program should, in the 
opinion of the author, not skimp on the time taken 
to prepare the manual. Where a manual is pre- 
pared in one day, the quality is sure to suffer. 
It will pay to take more time even where the ex- 
pense is considerably increased. The outline pro- 
posed above is only one step, the step of getting 
simple materials to the teachers—materials that will 
focus on the job of making our pupils physically 
fit. 


WHERE SHOULD WE Go From HERE? 


I doubt that any one person can foresee all the 
ramifications of the development of programs in all 
of the states. In order to stimulate thinking, how- 
ever, I should like to suggest a few lines of en- 
deavor. 


I. It was suggested in the last item above that 
the State Association should appoint a continuing 
committee to act for the Association in policy mak- 
ing. The scope of the actions of this committee 
should look far beyond the schools. 


II. This committee should inventory all organ- 
izations in the state that might make contributions 
to the fitness program either professionally or by 
supporting it. The State Medical Association, the 
State Department of Health, the American Legion, 
Women’s Clubs, service groups, State Parent- 
Teachers Associations, radio stations, home eco- 
nomics organizations (for nutrition), state nursing 
associations, and many many others would fall into 
such a list. After these organizations have been 
inventoried, suggest that the state officers inter- 
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view officers or leaders of these organizations to 
ascertain their interest in the program, their will- 
ingness to cooperate, and their natural areas of re- 
sponsibility. 

III. The State Association should not seek to 
assume responsibility for the whole physical fitness 
program. State directors for this physical fitness 
program have already been appointed and would 
rightly resent having the State Association assume 
their prerogatives. The State Associations of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, how- 
ever, have in them many members who are vitally 
interested, and these members can organize and as- 
sist through the State Association to make their 
contribution to the state physical fitness program 
more effective. If the proper contacts are made, 
their efforts should -be welcomed. If these efforts 
are not welcomed, there is probably something 
wrong with the state office of physical fitness, and 
it should be investigated by regional representatives 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

IV. Enlist the cooperation of the press. 
press people on the organization committee. They 
have important contributions to make. Sports ed- 
itors can do a great deal to further the interests 
of the people. Work through the State Press As- 
sociation rather than just through one or two news- 
papers. Form a competent publicity committee. A 
newspaper colum might go far in stimulating and 
in maintaining the interest of the public. Such a 
column might be put out through the national of- 
fice of the Office of Civilian Defense and be syndi- 
cated free to all newspapers in the country. It 
might be organized in each state separately. This 
column might carry general news, types of exercise 
to be done at home, health items, guides to proper 
nutrition, hints as to sports techniques, reports as 
to progress within the state, and items of that type. 
Well worked up, such a column might prove in- 
valuable. 

V. Delegate responsibility to groups qualified 
to handle them. For example, within the National 
Association, the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics is frequently so well organized within a given 
state as to be able to assume much constructive 
leadership for sports for girls and for women. The 
Dance Section in some states would be excellent to 
promote folk dancing, square dancing, etc. This 
emergency also might be an excellent stimulus to 
develop the men’s athletic section within the state. 
State branches of the American Bowling Associa- 
tion, State Archery organizations, State High School 
Athletic Associations, and state offices of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, each might contribute a great 
deal. 

VI. What are some of the possible activities that 
could contribute to effectiveness in this program? 
Here are a few suggestions: 


Have 
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A. Radio programs each morning giving home 
exercises. Much as our wishful thinking would 
strain in that direction, sports facilities will not 
begin to be ample if even half of the people we 
would like to get into this physical fitness program 
should decide to participate. Except for calisthen- 
ics and for walking, facilities for activities for large 
numbers just do not exist and will not for some 
time to come. Hence radio exercise programs may 
make a real contribution to large numbers who can- 
not be reached in any other way. It is suggested 
that the state and the national offices contact radio 
chains either nationally or within the state. It is 
possible that excellent programs of this kind might 
be recorded and the recordings made available to 
various stations, thus reducing, or practically elimi- 
nating, expense. In addition to the early morn- 
ing programs, it is suggested that another period 
at about 10:00 a.m. for housewives might be an 
excellent contribution. Also do not forget that 
in industrial centers workers are getting up to go 
to work or are preparing to retire three times a 
day, for factories are working twenty-four hours a 
day. These broadcasts could also give some pub- 
licity to the program as a whole. 

B. Prepare about two lists of home calisthenic 
exercise for males and two lists for females, one a 
short group of eight to ten exercises and one a 
longer fifteen to twenty-minute set. Have these 
exercises printed on opposite sides of a four-by- 
seven card with a hole in one end to hang on a pin 
in the wall. Make the cards available at cost and 
in quantities at about one cent a card. 


C. Organize “gymnasium classes” for women. 
These might be patterned after the physical fitness 
program which has done so much for women in 
England. These classes might meet in the middle 
of the morning and in the middle of the afternoon. 
In the winter season lodge rooms, church parlors, 
recreation centers, or any other available rooms 
might be utilized. Many of the classes could be 
held in the parks in good weather. Similar twi- 
light classes might be conducted for some men, 
particularly for middle-aged business men. These 
should be programs of the relatively strenuous type 
calculated to develop physical fitness: they should 
not be just social programs. Many of the programs 
for women particularly might be conducted by mar- 
ried women who formerly majored in physical edu- 
cation and taught it but who are now professionally 
inactive. Our cities are full of such women, most 
of them perfectly competent to carry on such pro- 
grams if some guidance is given. 

D. It may be possible to organize a good many 
groups, each emphasizing a specific type of activity. 
While each group may enroll only a relatively small 
membership, if enough such g-oups are organized, 
a large number may be cared for. 


JUNE, 1942 


1. Hiking groups. 

2. Training groups.—These might, for example, 
hike to some place just out of a small city or to a 
park in a large city or perhaps do what is called 
road work, which is a combination of walking, 
running slow, and running fast. After arriving at 
their destination they might engage either in 
calisthenics or in games and sports, and then hike 
back. Some of these might meet in the morning 
before breakfast ;* others might meet in the twilight 
period just before supper. 

3. Camping groups.—These may carry their 
camping equipment and function particularly on 
weekends. Hike to the country on Saturday after- 
noon or evening, camp over night, and after some 
sports on Sunday morning, hike back. 

4. Weight lifter clubs. 

5. Groups for the promotion of various indi- 
vidual sports. 

(a). Bowling. 

(b). Archery.—Something similar to Robin- 
hood Clubs may often be organized. Such groups 
hike into the country where targets have already 
been prepared, shoot a while, and then hike back 
with their equipment. 

(c). Swimming and life saving groups. 

(d). Harriers—This type of activity may 
take the form of what is called “roadwork” or 
cross country, hare and hound, or various other 
cross country running activities. 

(e). Leagues for the promotion of various 
sports.—These might take the form of the ordi- 
nary twilight league activity or basketball leagues, 
water polo leagues, etc., wherever their formation 
is feasible. 

(f). Attempt to develop practical sports 
for use in small spaces, such as in yards and in 
playrooms in basements. Suggestions to be added 
to relatively small-space sports, such as _ bad- 
minton, might be as follows: 

(1). Paddle badminton with a sponge ball.— 
Take an ordinary bath sponge with fine pores, and 
with a pair of scissors trim out a ball about three 
inches in diameter. With heavy linen thread, sew 
through this many times away from the center and 
about an inch from the surface, contracting it into 
a ball two and a quarter to two and a half inches 
in diameter. This ball is light and has high air 
resistance. With a paddle, such as that used in 
aerial darts or in paddle tennis, a game like bad- 
minton or aerial darts may be played. 

(2). To play a game using the sponge ball 
described above, draw a court about ten feet wide 


* Morning training before breakfast should usually 
have any strenuous work preceded by a walk of half a 
mile to stabilize the splanchnic nervous functions after 
which one may indulge as much as he wishes in strenu- 
ous activities without distress. 
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for singles (twenty feet wide for doubles) and 
approximately thirty feet long. Have a middle zone 
ten feet wide. Play the game like badminton, hit- 
ting the ball with a paddle or with the hand, 
trying to ground the ball in the opponent’s court 
on the other side of the middle zone. The op- 
ponent attempts to ground it in your court. Score 
as in squash. An easier type of game for women 
may be played by catching the ball and by throw- 
ing it underhanded in a continuous motion. The 
rules otherwise are the same. 

(3). Deck tennis, or quoitennis——If rubber 
rings are not available, use rope rings padded with 
cotton batting and wrapped with adhesive or tire 


tape. 
VII. Develop a self-testing program for use at 
home. There is a need for a research program 


for the development of this testing program. 

A. I should suggest two types of tests. One is 
composed of endurance exercises. I should suggest 
chinning or modified chinning (broom sticks having 
been put across the backs of two chairs, the indi- 
vidual in fall-hanging position but with knees bent 
to right angles, pulls up to chest); some form of leg 
exercise which might be deep knee for women, and 
squat jumps for men; floor dips for men and floor 
dips in the knee-leaning-rest position for women; 
and some form of sit-ups. This type of test needs 
to be modified for the two sexes and for different 
age groups. 

B. A calisthenics type of test which might be 
made up of a number of calisthenics exercises. Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent in 1902 devised such a test com- 
posed of six exercises.* The writer has modified 
the scoring of these for home use.** These sug- 
gestions are not proposed as the final form of such 
a test. The purpose of a test of this type is to en- 
able the individual to measure his or her progress 
and to keep a record of it. 

VIII. While, as noted at the beginning of this 
paper, I have written primarily of physical educa- 
tion, there should, of course, be other activities 
directed primarily toward the promotion of health 
in other ways than by exercise. The following 
among others would seem appropriate: 

A. A minimum form of medical examination.— 
It would seem to the writer that competent medical 
authorities should determine a minimum examina- 
tion which will protect the individual and which 
may be procured by relatively poor people at not 
too great a cost. The examination procedure would 
probably in many cases lead the individual to a 
more thorough examination for which he would be 
convinced he should pay. Such an examination 


*C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health 
and Physical Education. New York City: F. S. Crofts 


and Company, 1942, 142-44. 
** Thid., 145. 
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might consist of a general inspection, a glance at 
the nose and the throat, an examination of the 
heart, the lung apices, blood pressure, hernia, urin- 
alysis, and an inspection of bones, joints, and feet. 
The examination might be organized for groups at 
a time to save the physicians’ time. 

B. Adequate dental examinations. 

C. Health instruction—This might be through 
the newspapers, a reorganization of health instruc- 
tion in schools, lectures with visual aids, or columns 
in the newspapers sponsored either by the state or 
the national offices. 

D. Emphasis upon practical nutritional pro- 
grams, varying all the way from bucket lunches for 
workers in factories, or inexpensive cafeteria com- 
binations, to an adequate selection of foods for the 
home. These nutritional programs might well be 
sponsored by departments of home economics or 
of household arts. 


IX. Organization within the State: 

A. State directors have already been appointed. 
As professional sportsmen we should play ball with 
these directors and do our best to cooperate. 

B. It would seem to the writer that this direc- 
tor should choose consulting or operating commit- 
tees who should be selected primarily from work- 
ing organizations. Since these working organiza- 
tions know their own personnel better than the 
state director is likely to know them, it would 
seem to the writer that they should be asked to 
nominate a number of individuals with alternates 
from whom the state director might choose, thus 
permitting the director to avoid choosing indi- 
viduals that he or she knows will not work well 
with the director. 

C. There will need to be numerous subcommit- 
tees for conducting specific activities. It would 
seem to the writer that the state director and his 
executive committee should constantly check up 
to see who among the other workers and committee 
members produce successfully and who do not. 
Where the individual does not produce success- 
fully, change the leadership. 

X. I should suggest a committee for investiga- 
tion and reporting. The ideal thing would be to 
have this committee on a national scale with mem- 
bers or subcommittees in each state. This commit- 
tee should be constantly investigating what is being 
done in each state, new ideas, what things are work- 
ing and what things do not work, reasons why 
certain things work and reasons why other things 
do not work. This would be a sort of “how we do 
it” investigation. Exchange this information with 
other states, or make it available to all states 
through periodical bulletins. In this manner it 
should be easy to exhaust rather quickly most of 
the probably good methods and avoid having to 
learn by the expensive trial and error method. 
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XI. There should be a research committee which 
should be national in scope. Such a committee is 
now in the process of being formed. The duties 
of this committee of research workers would be to 
ascertain how to do the things desired, but which 
are puzzling; to develop standards and norms; and 
to obtain needed facts. 


XII. The temptation to turn this type of pro- 
gram into a kind of society group should be strenu- 
ously resisted. It is not unusual for “our better peo- 
ple” to like to engage in these things to the exclusion 
of others. All groups need it, the well-to-do and the 
underprivileged, the negroes as well as the whites. 
As long as we have any rotten apples in the social 
barrel; it will be hard to preserve a healthy society. 


XIII. The publications of state societies and 
the Journal of our National Association should be 
constant potent sources of new materials. All of us 
should be on the lookout for something good and 


should see that these good ideas are made avail- 
able to the country either through the Journal or 
through the state bulletin, or through the national 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Organizations whose major interest is the welfare 
of the people may never again have as good an 
opportunity as they have now to interest our popu- 
lation as a whole in health, in physical education, 
and in healthful and constructive recreation. It 
would seem to the writer that all of us need to give 
our best efforts to the promotion of physical fit- 
ness in its largest sense. Regardless of our personal 
feelings about the best type of organization for 
conducting this movement or of our feelings about 
certain personalities in any given state, it would 
seem to the writer that we must put forth our 
united efforts to back the present scheme of things 
and where changes are needed to endeavor to see 
that they are brought about as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


weK WH 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND/OR VERSUS RECREATION 
SHAILER UPTON LAWTON, M.A., M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Since we are at war it becomes a duty and an 
obligation to the State to keep fit. But fitness is 
trifold. It is physical, mental and emotional, each 
category being notably essential. 

The question here is whether “for the duration” 
physical education is to be concerned solely with 
the first of the trinity: namely, the physical? And 
whether Recreation is to undertake the chief re- 
sponsibility for the latter two: namely, the mental 
and emotional? 

A very inspiring answer to this question has 
been outlined by such splendid writers as Cave, 
Harmon and Di Giovanna who have _ ex- 
pressed their views on this subject in the December 
number of The Physical Educator. These 
distinguished authors have sketched the possible 
horizons of physical education as it should and 
could be. All leaders in the field would lend their 
enthusiastic “Yea!” to such concepts. Nevertheless 
it is to be remembered that we have within the 
ranks of physical education, different “schools” of 
thought. There is for example: 


(1) The physiology group, who lay emphasis on 
strength, posture, big muscle activity, health 
etc. 

(2) The technological group who use physical 
education techniques for the purpose of 
games, disguised military maneuvers such 
as Bukh, etc. 
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(3) The social minded group who emphasize 
leisure time, recreation etc. 


In a way it is strange that such a division as the 
above could arise, but such in any event is the case. 
It is more strange however that the profession as 
a whole seems to have forgotten to properly evalu- 
ate its own relatively new fledgling—Recreation. 
But whether any one likes it or not, this robust 
offspring is wending rapidly away from its parent 
so that physical education and recreation have 
come at last to sit almost on opposite sides of the 
curricular fence, forgetting on the one hand, and 
denying on the other, the existence of a common 
lineage. 

Recreational specialization has progressed, much 
to its credit, until, perhaps not so much to its 
credit, it has often come to look down upon physi- 
cal education. Thus we hear that: “Recreation 
deals with human beings where they live, physical 
education is only a muscle-building-skill-acquiring 
procedure. Recreation is education, physical edu- 
cation is training. Recreation brings human beings 
release and fun. Physical education requires too 
much equipment and expense,” etc. etc. 

Now why is it that this dichotomy exists? Why 
is it that Recreation is likely to become a special 
faculty of its own when it sprang originally from 
physical education? Why is it (aside of course 
from petty personal jealousies) that these two views 
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of leadership have come to clash with each other 
instead of mutually supporting and augmenting a 
common program? 

The answer is simple. Physical educators have in 
the main not proven capable of handling a broad 
recreational program. The curriculum builders in 
physical education have laid too much stress on 
technical methods courses and too little emphasis 
on solid background learning. ‘They have also 
fallen short in the selection of a sufficiently versa- 
tile student body. The problems in recreation are 
social, economic, artistic, technocratic and psycho- 
logical. They have to do with race, poor housing, 
local prejudices, religions, inhibitions and a thou- 
sand other phases of the comedie humane. They 
are in a word, cultural. 


Under any and all circumstances Recreation, if 
it is grounded soundly, must make people like it, 
even if they are frightened or suspicious or re- 
luctant. It must bring into play releases and es- 
cape, adventure and selfexpression. 

“But physical education does just these things!” 

Not necessarily as now administered. Certainly 
not for all ages and all classes of people. Big muscle 
activity for example was not for men like Pade- 
rewski or Pagannini or Emanuel Kant. Futhermore 
the great paradox of life is that although the human 
mind can reveal itself only through the medium- 
ship of muscular tissue this same mind is certainly 
obscured and even effaced when large muscle 
groups are holding the center of conscious atten- 
tion. You cannot for example conceive of even 
such a highly intelligent gentleman as Glen Cun- 
ningham finishing the mile run against vital compe- 
tition and philosophizing on the home stretch upon 
the origin and mathematical significance of the dif- 
ferential Calculus! Anyone who would dare assert 
such a nonsensical proposition never ran a race. 


The fact is further evident that whereas the 
power, agility and prowess of men depends upon 
the big muscles, the glory of man depends ulti- 
mately and alone upon the small muscles which are 
in a sense at odds and opposed by the others. The 
big muscles are tyrants demanding time, concen- 
tration and attention. They tend to efface the inner 
life of contemplation. They are liable to be ma- 
chines, tools which grow into Frankensteins to 
monopolize the scene and render constructive and 
creative thought difficult. 

“Then physical education is limited more than 
the field of recreation?” 

Possibly and certainly as now set up in our 
teacher training curriculum. But—this writer 
wishes that all recreationists were first required to 
be graduated in physical education and that physi- 
cal education curricula on the other hand could 
adopt broader background courses preparatory to 
the acquisition of a sound recreational outlook. 
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If physical education has been taking in under- 
graduates who are incapable of such requirements, 
changes should be made in the method of selecting 
prospective students. This is especially important 
in time of war when need is urgent and great and 
when teachers will certainly come professionally 
into economic hazard due to cutting of budgets. It 
would for example be possible to turn out three 
grades of teacher: (1) requiring two years or less, 
gymnastic teachers, game teachers, camp coun- 
cilors* etc. (2) requiring three years or more, physi- 
cal trainers who would be grounded in safety work 
and (3) requiring four years plus, physical edu- 
cators who would be prepared to handle the whole 
area of what is now known in physical education, 
health and safety, and who would be qualified to 
undertake further courses in recreational special- 
ization. 

Physical education should in truth be properly 
considered as a department of preventive medicine 
and its personnel should have courses in common 
with medical students, a step which would result 
in tremendous profit to both professions. In the 
same way perhaps recreation should be considered 
as a department of physical education. 


In any event, unless physical education comes 
to grips with this problem, the end of this war will 
see Recreation as an independent faculty using 
physical education as a subservient although im- 
portant tool. 


The establishment of peace will initiate terrific 
social problems and these will descend upon us 
with terrible swiftness. If we are to win the peace 
physical education had better begin now to be ready 
because its precocious offspring, Recreation, has 
struck the public eye and is forging ahead so fast 
that it is beginning to forget its origins. This is too 
bad, of course, for all concerned. But in the cycle 
of human events, the pendulum always swings 
violently from one extreme to another especially 
in the beginnings of things. It is because of this, 
that men still have styles and make fetishes out of 
the new and cry, “The king is dead long live the 
king!” : 

What then do the leaders in the field and the 
curriculum makers propose to do? Will it be 
physical education and/or for Recreation? 


*Tdeally of course the camp councillor, as in the case 
of the kindergarten teacher, should be the most highly 
educated and gifted member of the acting staff. But 
conditions are not ideal and circumstances must be prac- 
tical. Then it becomes more essential that the good 
councillor and kindergarten teacher is really born and 
so can be taught with relative ease and rapidity the 
basic techniques which are necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of his or her duty. Actually it is not the school- 
ing that makes a good councillor. The schooling only 
offers the tools and these can be acquired very rapidly 
by those who have the requisite innate ability. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CAMP CRAFT PROGRAM IN THE CAMP 


BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
Director of The Joy Camps, 


Hazelhurst, 


First, we should understand clearly what we 
mean by “camp craft,” so we will know exactly 
what activity in the camp program we are trying to 
get organized. Camp craft is briefly defined as, 
“the ability to take care of one’s self and others in 
the outdoors and to get joy and inspiration from 
it.” Much is implied in this definition—first, that 
the camper possesses the necessary skills and knowl- 
edges necessary for comfort, safety, and health; and 
secondly, that by possessing these abilities, he is 
made free to take advantage of the aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and spiritual uplift which the outdoors always 
brings to those properly versed in woods ways. 
Camp craft is far from being just physical and 
muscular. It offers a splendid opportunity for 
practical nature lore, for very real cooperation in 
group living, and it has its cultural and spiritual 
side, apparent to all of us who really feel at home 
in the outdoors and feel that “getting away” is a 
treat and a piece of rare good luck. Poetry, creative 
art, creative writing, photography, and songs can 
be as much a part of a camp craft experience as 
properly burying burned and mashed tin cans or 
extinguishing a fire. It all depends on the attitude 
of the camp in general toward such things, and on 
the spirit of grateful appreciation of, and of rever- 
ence for, the outdoors engendered in the camper’s 
heart by the leadership. 

So we see that camp craft can be a very broad 
activity. Now, to whom should this activity be 
available? I believe it should be available to ALL 
interested campers in the camp; both boys and 
girls, tempered to suit age interests, abilities, and 
skills, and length of camp period. Because I feel 
it is the ONE activity completely unique in the 
camp situation, I think it should be available to all 
ages, at ALL times. We must recognize the fact 
that it is possible for children these days to learn 
many skills and to have beneficial experiences dur- 
ing the summer other than in camps, either estab- 
lished, troop, or day camps. Tennis, handcraft, 
swimming, riding, etc. may be learned in the sum- 
mer school, in the parks, on the playgrounds, at 
clubs, in the various types of recreational projects 
now available to children, just as well, perhaps, as 
in the camp. This is just one more reason why 
camp craft has a special and a unique place in the 
program of an established camp. 

Therefore, I do not believe in restricting it to 
older campers or to special groups, but to have 
all ages participate in those phases of it commen- 
surate with their level of physical coordination and 
strength, and of recreational interests and appre- 
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ciations. It should not be limited to any one unit 
or special interest groups. While the special interest 
unit is an improvement over the old mass camp 
idea, it is not yet the perfect answer to camp ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Yet too much emphasis should not be given the 
activity at any one time or in the camp program 
as a whole. A camp for the modern youngster 
should not be one-sided, so that other individual 
sports, and especially appropriate camp activities 
are neglected. After all, a well-balanced program 
is entirely a selective matter, and the wise camp 
director (and the successful one) is the one who 
keeps to the middle of the road, does not go off on 
personal tangents, or does not allow emphasis on 
the program to become one-sided, narrow minded, 
or old fashioned. 

Individual sports, such as sailing, tennis, riding, 
archery, etc. are valuable not only because of their 
present value and interest but also because of 
their value in college and adult life. Now that 
outing clubs are becoming so popular in the ma- 
jority of our colleges and universities, and the 
emphasis is becoming so apparent on outdoor rec- 
reation and camping for adults, and because of 
governmental interest in making such recreation 
possible for people of all classes, the “carry-over” 
value of a real camping experience in our camps 
will be increasingly evident in later years as a 
source of recreation and refreshment in adult ex- 
istence. Camp craft activities are, therefore, not a 
vacation “escape” from real life, but a proved con- 
tribution to that creative and healthful outdoor 
living which is becoming increasingly a part of the 
yearly experience of American adults. 

In our own case, we have found our camp craft 
department and its allied activities and interests to 
be of greatest delight to practically all of our 
campers while in camp; the source of their favorite 
memories of the camp season; and one of the prin- 
cipal topics of camp conversations with their friends 
at home after camp. These factors are quite apart 
from the splendid opportunity it offers them for 
the attainment of the higher values inherent in 
camp life, which fact, we trust, is happily not 
obvious to them although quite apparent to the 
camp leaders. The point to which we have de- 
veloped this activity, in our own particular case, 
has been worked up to gradually, not too strenu- 
ously or to the neglect of other camp interests, 
either physical or cultural. Naturally it takes sev- 
eral seasons to work into a camp program the so- 
called “campy” activities, particularly if the pro- 
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gram to date has consisted mainly of duplicated 
school sports, strongly emphasized, organized, and 
motivated so as to keep up the “camp spirit.” Camp 
craft is not spectacular and it can never be used as 
a basis for team and point competition or for work- 
ing up individuals into a fever pitch of mass “spirit” 
and emotion. It is purely an individual sort of 
activity, which at the same time, gives the indi- 
vidual unsurpassed opportunity for learning group 
spirit and social cooperation in a normal and really 
restful manner. 

Camping out is much the same the world over, 
and no one organization and no one school of 
thought or practice has a corner on the market. To 
be sure, the place or geographical location of the 
camping-out group determines what adaptations 
are essential for comfort, security, and safety. The 
fundamentals are much the same in camping on the 
seashore, in the mountains, the southwest, in the 
deep woods, or in locations near the cities. The 
details of good camping will be changed to meet 
the local conditions, traditions, and needs. This 
necessary shifting of conditions and camping cus- 
toms is one of the features of adult camp life which 
constantly leads us older people on to more varied 
and far-flung camping adventures. 

But time is short and we must get down to the 
details of the subject in hand. In order to cover 
all phases of the subject, I have made several 
separate sub-headings, each to be treated as a unit, 
as follows: philosophy of camp craft, skills and 
camper preparedness, leadership, equipment, good 
food, enabling skills, interesting trips, and adminis- 
trative cooperation and understanding. 

1. Philosophy of camp craft. It is an activity 
which should be done well or not at all. There are 
too many dangers inherent in it—mental as well 
as physical—to allow it to be done in a sloppy or 
hap-hazard manner. Any possible benefits resulting 
from a “night under the stars” prove rather in- 
effectual if the camper returns to main camp with a 
cold, or an ear-ache, a case of sunburn, or of poison 
ivy, an upset stomach or bilious attack, a cut foot, 
or a sprained ankle. In other words, we mustn’t 
confuse the issues of sentimentality over the out- 
doors life with the practical ways we take to see 
to it that our campers are prepared and equipped 
to be comfortable, secure, and safe. Our aim is to 
help children to feel comfortable and safe out- 
doors, to make the experience entirely satisfactory, 
so that they will wish to keep on with their camping 
interests and abilities. This is not coddling them, 
it is using perfectly sound and rational principles 
of the psychology of learning. A camping expe- 
rience can destroy forever a child’s interest in camp- 
ing just as easily and as effectually as it can foster 
and build it up. So let us look at camping-out 
activities, not as a test of endurance or of one’s 
ability to stand discomfort, confusion and untidy 
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living conditions, but as a unique situation in which 
campers and counselors can, by their own skill and 
knowledge, adapt themselves to primitive conditions 
sanely, safely and healthfully, and in a spirit of 
fun and adventure. But the adventure must be 
“safe” adventure. 

2. Next, let us consider the matter of skills 
and camper preparation, which is tied up to a con- 
siderable extent with the camp program in general. 
While we believe in the “learning by doing” method 
of education, still, we believe that in this particular 
department the greater part of the learning process 
should be carried on in or near the main camp 
base. When the emergency arises or when the 
weather turns against the camper, it is not the time 
to start learning how to pitch a tent or how to build 
a fire. The mastery of the skills involved in camp 
craft should be included as an important part of 
the regular camp program, just as archery, swim- 
ming, or tennis skills are included in the program. 
Such preparedness lessens the probability of the 
occurrence of unnecessary vicissitudes and gives 
the camper a confidence and a sense of security and 
of at-homeness in the outdoors which is of great 
mental and moral value. We all are timid and 
afraid of things which we do not understand or do 
not know about, and the natural and sensible thing 
is to establish this at-homeness and confidence in a 
familiar and safe spot, so that there will be no 
conflict in a less “civilized” situation. 

There are several ways to go about this prepared- 
ness. First, give the campers who are interested in 
camp craft a chance, at the main camp base, to 
master the essential skills and knowledges: the 
use and care of knife and axe, fire building, forest 
conservation and fire prevention, fuel values, out- 
door cookery, bed-roll making, packing of knap- 
sack, tent pitching and sleeping out, sanitation, 
weather knowledge, safety signals, essential nature 
lore, and so forth. I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of the mastery of these techniques. They 
are absolutely fundamental and I have no patience 
with adults who do all the work themselves be- 
cause they feel the campers incapable, especially 
that work involving use of sharp-edged tools, and 
who bustle around generally, while the campers do 
only the “soft jobs.” Fancy outdoor cooking, 
gadget making, and general busy-work jobs should 
be tackled only after fundamental techniques are 
mastered, for once they have been learned: 


(a) physical danger in use of sharp-edged 
tools is minimized 

(b) the satisfaction of the campers is added 
to by making accomplishment easier 
and a better job possible 

(c) it leads on to further interest and par- 


ticipation by making the camper 
pleased with his work and with him- 
self. 
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In the counselor training work I have done in col- 
leges, I have been amazed by the lack and ignor- 
ance of simple, fundamental skills displayed by 
those who have been through the camp mill, often 
specializing in pioneering and camp craft. How 
some of them ever came out with life and limbs 
intact is a wonder to me! 

Practice of these skills does not have to be either 
boring or monotonous. Campers readily understand 
how essential it is for each one to be able to take 
his part on a trip, and each goes at it in the same 
spirit he does in perfecting his crawl, learning the 
paddling strokes, or in mastering the essentials of 
tennis. Every sport has its own techniques, and 
the sooner the fundamentals are mastered, the 
sooner come more active and enjoyable participa- 
tion. This applies to boys as well as to girls. So 
if a camper decides to go in for camp craft, it is 
all part of the game to go at it intelligently. 

Secondly, the camp program itself should offer 
many opportunities to practice these skills before 
“graduating” to trips which, after all, are the 
usual goal. Day trips of many types, supper and 
breakfast trips, special ‘‘cook-outs” in small groups, 
special fishing and riding and hiking trips, real 
outdoor picnics in large groups, special meals (such 
as barbecues, emus, corn roasts, progressive sup- 
pers, etc.), and short over-night trips to a nearby 
lean-to, outpost camp, or specially prepared perma- 
nent camp site, furnish these opportunities. 

Thirdly, have a permanent (although it should 
be newly constructed annually) exhibit of various 
fires and devices, makeshift equipment items, and 
other practical gadgets, made by a group of camp- 
ers and counselors, on the camp grounds and pref- 
erably near the camp craft laboratory (but never 
call it that) where the fire building and other prac- 
tice work takes place. And it will save time and 
steps if this practice ground is fairly near to the 
central part of the camp. 

Fourthly, have available, for the use of those 
campers who might be interested, a book-shelf of 
pamphlets and books on camping out, outdoor 
cooking, and related subjects, and encourage the 
discussion of various methods and practices about 
which they read. 

And, fifth, in order to give the campers a means 
of keeping track of their progress, a simple chart 
may be posted on a board so that the campers may 
be checked off as the various items on the chart are 
completed. This simple device is not necessary, 
however, especially in a small camp. 

Furthermore, outpost camps, camp craft meets 
or contests, primitive camps, pioneer units, and 
specialized interest groups are devices for stimulat- 
ing interest and giving opportunities for further 
experiences. Camp craft will not achieve its poten- 
tial popularity and benefit to the campers until 
they, themselves, learn to do these things and are 
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able to participate in the actual work and fun of 
the camping trip. And to do this, they must have 
the chance to learn how, in a pleasant and leisurely 
manner and in good company. 

3. Leadership—There must be a plural connota- 
tion in this word, for there should be on the staff, 
several leaders fitted for the job in addition to one 
or two “generals” who are responsible for the equip- 
ment, the preparatory work in the camp set-up, 
food packing, and the organization of the entire 
department. Those leaders should be trained in 
the work, skilled in all the actual details of camp- 
ing out in the given locality, enthusiastic over the 
activity itself and life in general, resourceful, trust- 
worthy to the extreme, and possessing the ability 
and knack of keeping the group together cheerfully, 
of guiding the organization of the group in a man- 
ner fair to each individual in it, of keeping up 
the necessary health and sanitary conditions, and 
of maintaining proper relations and attitudes within 
the group and without the group in its contact with 
neighbors and the outside world. They should have 
an eye to safety at all times and in all places, but 
should not neglect opportunities for fun, and ad- 
venture. Camp craft is an activity where skill and 
training are essential, because no leader can bluff 
in the face of the real situation presented by the 
vagaries of wind, weather, and nature. 

The activity itself, of course, is always dependent 
upon the previous mastery by the leaders of the 
so-called “enabling skills” such as canoeing, hiking, 
riding, and so forth, by the use of which skills each 
particular trip is made possible. First Aid and 
rudimentary medical knowledge are also essential. 
Knowledge of the country through which the trip 
is to pass, of the local outdoors customs, and of 
ways of the woods and nature round about is also 
necessary. 

The kind of leadership which is “bossy” or of the 
type which does all of the work before an admiring 
but fast-becoming-bored group has no place in this 
department. The camp craft counselors in any camp 
should properly be the most interesting, the most 
versatile, and the outstanding members of the camp 
staff. Except in localities where the racial problem 
is present or on trips where heavy lifting or .portag- 
ing makes male physical strength necessary, well- 
trained women counselors should be considered 
quite capable of handling the trips in a girls’ camp. 
Sex does not arbitrarily make for a qualified trip 
leader or counselor. Al/ counselors who participate 
in camp craft activities should know the techniques 
and follow them. There is no excuse to send “dubs” 
to fill in merely because they are eighteen years 
of age or over. We are perfectly willing to admit 
that camp craft counselors meeting all these quali- 
fications are hard to find, but they are existent. 

4. Let us consider Equipment next, for I be- 
lieve that is the stumbling block, many times, to a 
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good camp craft program. Adequate equipment is 
very important—not necessarily expensive equip- 
ment, but both personal and general camping-out 
equipment suitable to the strength and ability of 
the group handling it. For instance, younger chil- 
dren should not be given or allowed to use heavy, 
long-handled axes. But they can learn, and easily, 
if the instructor knows her business, how to handle, 
effectively and perfectly safely, a small hatchet or 
hand axe such as the Peavy Canoe Hatchet or the 
Marble camp axes with twenty- or twenty-four-inch 
helves. Light weight tents for cruising should be 
used instead of heavy wall tents, and so on down 
the line. We have a right to be comfortable out-of- 
doors and our campers should be proud to learn 
how to “rough it smoothly.” Camping out is neither 
an endurance contest nor a test of how much dis- 
comfort and hardship a young person can stand. 
Good beds, adequate sleeping protection, suitable 
and comfortable shoes and clothes (for night as 
well as day), decent mess kits, etc., are all abso- 
lutely essential to the successful operation of a 
camp craft department. Much makeshift general 
camping-out equipment (such as, kettles, reflector 
ovens, tarps, lights, etc.,) can be made out of waste 
materials or out of those costing very little actual 
cash. Mr. Kephart, says, “Ideal outfitting is to 
have what we want, when we want it, and not to be 
bothered with anything else.” Adequate simple 
equipment suitable to the type of country and to 
the strength and ability of its users is the criterion. 
And add to that the absolute necessity for proper 
storage, proper care, and constant upkeep. A part 
of a building should be set aside for storage of all 
special equipment used, and also for types of staple 
foodstuffs used in packing for trips and meals out. 
Duplicate lists should be made of equipment issued 
to each counselor in charge of a trip, and the equip- 
ment checked in from these lists on the return. 

In organization camps where the campers cannot 
be expected to bring even part of the necessary 
camping out equipment, the camp should have 
available and furnish free of charge, as it does the 
use of other activity equipment, the necessary per- 
sonal, as well as general camping out equipment 
necessary. The acquiring of this equipment is just 
as necessary as facilities for other sports, such as 
canoes, boats, archery equipment, etc., as it can be 
done, if the need is considered sufficiently impera- 
tive. 

5. Good Food. Skilled outdoor cooking pro- 
duces gastronomic delights. Outdoor food should 
and so easily can be varied, well balanced, well 
cooked, attractive, and “terribly good.” When camp 
craft comes into a camp, the warmed-up canned 
beans, burned bacon, and half-toasted wieners go 
out. Next to safety and personal comfort, good 
food and plenty of it gives a greater boost to camp 
craft than any other feature. Selecting, packing, 
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care, and preparation of outdoor food is an art and 
science in itself, with sometimes, alas, little “trans- 
fer” from the gas-stove or electric-range situations. 


6. Enabling skills. As indicated previously, 
mastery of enabling skills must be acquired before 
that particular method of locomotion is used in con- 
nection with the particular camp craft skills. Often 
this type of instruction is under the direction of 
other activity counselors—such as the riding, 
hiking, mountain climbing, boating, canoeing coun- 
selors—and certain standards of proficiency and 
safety must be met before campers are allowed to 
go off on trips involving the use of these skills. 
“Safety through skill” should be our motto and our 
constant aim. 


7. Interesting Trips. There is actually no part 
of this country of ours where interesting camp 
craft trips are not possible in some form. Climate, 
temperature, hazards inherent in nature, lack of 
lakes, mountains, wooded country—all these can be 
overcome, for where there is a will, there is a way 
in camp craft as in everything else. Some camps 
ideally located for ‘wide wanderings” fail to take 
advantage of the adventure their locality affords. 
Other camps, much more meagerly endowed by 
nature, make of camp craft and the allied interests 
the most popular of camp activities. Variety, ad- 
venture, good times are not dependent on scenery 
or lavish endowment by Mother Nature. 

8. Administrative cooperating and understand- 
ing. There must be interest and sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs and aims of the camp craft 
department on the part of the camp directors and 
of the program executive. Without this apprecia- 
tion and the necessary help from those above, the 
best camp craft counselor with the best of equip- 
ment and natural opportunities may not meet with 
success in her job. Where the directors themselves 
are able campers and trained in woods ways, there 
will be found the best of camp craft in our Amer- 
ican camps. Each of these eight sub-headings cover 
the main factors to be considered in organizing the 
camp craft part of the camp program. As George 
Sears, known as Nessmuk, the Father of Camping, 
said, “We do not go to the green woods and the 
crystal waters to rough it; we go to smooth it.” 
And we camp directors know in our hearts that it 
is the activities, the interests, and the appreciations 
growing out of “the green woods and the crystal 
waters” which will count for the most, in the end, 
for our camps, for our own satisfaction, for the ap- 
proval of the parents, and for lasting benefit and 
joy to the campers themselves. Stewart Edward 
White cheers us on when he says, “That, in the last 
analysis, is the main thing: to get ’em out. If, in 
addition, you can give them hints that will, through 
their interest or comfort or both, keep ’em out, the 
job is complete.” 
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BODY MECHANICS: EXPERIENCING PHYSICAL FITNESS 


IVALCLARE SPROW HOWLAND 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 


In cooperation with the added emphasis which 
is being placed upon the school curriculum for the 
improvement of physical fitness, The Health and 
Physical Education program functions effectively 
as an experience—physical fitness curriculum. It 
embraces the needs and interests of the learner 
where materials are selected, organized and de- 
veloped to emphasize meanings, habits and skills 
which improve behavior in the personal problems 
of living. These are the functions of the activity 
program in Body Mechanics in which the utilitarian 
skills of standing, walking and sitting are studied 
and practiced in good body balance and alignment 





At the beginning of each class (two-hour period) 
at least twenty-five minutes are spent in discus- 
sions. These discussions include the meaning of 
Body Mechanics as the development of body bal- 
ance and alignment in the utilitarian skills of 
standing, walking and sitting. Health implications 
and values derived from maintaining body balance 
and good postural patterns become a major issue in 
all discussions. The aesthetic and social factors 
involved are emphasized, and each girl inwardly 
pledges her endorsement to the desire of being 
womanly, beautiful, and attractive, as well as so- 
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until they become interactive in everyday living 
experiences. 

For several years in my laboratory program of 
guidance for physical fitness among college women, 
I have found my classes in Body Mechanics to be 
most productive and effective. These classes, by 
virtue of their very nature and philosophy, lend 
themselves to individual attention and the special 
interests of every student. The work is highly per- 
sonalized, and individual needs are graciously con- 
sidered. By a brief resumé of a typical laboratory 
program in Body Mechanics the benefits may be 
illustrated. 


Discussion period 
where analyses of body 
alignment 
and principles 
of body balance 


are discussed. 


cially happy and secure. The students are always 
giving high praise to health as a vital, living, posi- 
tive factor for personality development and the 
promotion of poise. Discussions develop in the 
understanding of the body as a mechanistic struc- 
ture, dependent for its efficiency not only upon the 
physical forces of the body framework, muscular 
supports, and ligamentous supplements, but also 
upon the living forces of nerve impulses, blood sup- 
ply, and the mental concepts of balance and bodily 
movement. An interpretation of physical and me- 
chanical laws as they apply to the human body in 
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the establishment of utilitarian skills is developed. weights of the various parts of the body center 
For example, the student studies how to discover themselves on this imaginary intersection line. This 
in her own body the intersection of orientation line is called the line of gravity. To educate the 
planes which furnish the basis for balance as the feel and to recognize this balance it is necessary to 


Practice 
in adjustment 
for body 
balance and 


alignment. 





make adjustments of the various body parts—the standing but in walking and sitting. The neuro- 
pelvis, the trunk, and the head—into a dynamic logical considerations of body balance enter greatly 
integrative whole. These “adjustment patterns” in the study of alignment. Mental concepts are 
are practiced in front of large mirrors not only in established to build and train new neuromuscular 





Exercises 
for muscular 
control and physical 


fitness. 
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pathways that have long since been established 
by neurologists as basic in body balance. The 
student must experience balance by thinking bal- 
ance. The meaning and understanding of ex- 
cessive neuromuscular tensions are laid bare; and 
each student finds herself taking inventory of her 
health habits of rest, sleep, emotional strains and 
adjustments to living demands. She not only learns 
how to recognize hypertension in herself, she also 
learns “what not to do” in unnecessary tension, 
which is waste and destruction to body balance and 
physical fitness. 


An exercise period of thirty to forty minutes 
follows the adjustment for good body alignment. 
This period is devotedly followed in the knowledge 
and proof that muscles bear direct influence upon 
body alignment and fitness. General activation is 
given to muscles of the abdominal region, since they 
are greatly responsible for the proper control of the 
greatly responsible for the proper control of the 
pelvic obliquity, which serves as the key-arch for 
support of the superimposed weights of the trunk 
and head. Further generai emphasis is placed upon 
the upper back muscles which control the convexity 
of the dorsal spinal curve and which are resistant 
to insistent gravital pull and frontal body weights. 
To discover the synergism and antagonism of mus- 
cular supports is a great “find” to the student in 
Body Mechanics. She learns how muscles serve 


her by their strength, their static, lengthening, and 
shortening contractions in maintaining body bal- 
ance. Exercises involving increased circulation, 
flexibility, and relaxation are a major part of the 
exercise program. Understanding the value of nu- 
trition by discussions of vitamins and minerals, a 
balanced diet, the exclusion of fads and fancies in 
eating and dieting, becomes laboratorily recognized 
in muscular efficiency. Fatigue, and its relationship 
to body poise and strength, are always questions at 
issue. Individual problems of mechanical balance 
involve specifically many relationships to organic 
fitness. Dysmenorrhea, constipation, sagging vis- 
cera, and painful neural zones where mechanical 
“strains and stresses” are centered, are a few of the 
conditions involved in malalignment. 

The Body Mechanics class concludes with a pe- 
riod of recreative activity. Group games, folk 
dances, and “musical mixers” are heartily enjoyed. 
Constant recognition of good dynamic use of the 
body is emphasized, and games such as volley ball 
and mass badminton are popular for their lift and 
stretch of the entire body. To re-establish and 
build body balance and the pursuit of purposeful 
activity are the prime issues of the Body Mechanics 
classes out of which improved health comes as a 
matter of course and there is offered a superior 
source for experiencing physical fitness which shall 
sustain and support in this period of greatest strain 
and stress. 
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TEACHER RECREATION IN PEORIA 


KENNETH FLANAGAN 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Peoria Public Schools 
Peoria, Illinois 


When those charged with the direction of pub- 
lic School Physical Education are reviewing the pos- 
sibilities for the promotion of their departments 
within their own local educational set-ups there 
is the little matter of teacher recreation that is all 
too frequently overlooked—and a very fertile field 
it is too! 

A statement of this nature may seem very sel- 
fish but it does have its practical aspects. Let me 
explain how we have been able to serve the teach- 
ers of Peoria and at the same time promote our 
Department of Physical Education through the 
medium of teacher recreation. 

When the writer was making up his notes at the 
end of his first year of local supervision he ob- 
served that the teachers of Peoria had at least one 
thing in common with those elsewhere—as a group 
they needed recreation. This, then, appeared a 
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likely place where the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation might be able to promote a project that 
would benefit the teachers of the city schools and 
at the same time get in some much needed depart- 
ment promotion among our co-workers. 

In casting about for an avenue of approach it 
seemed that the local teacher’s association, a strong 
organization enrolling almost 100% of the teach- 
ing force, was the logical contact point. A review 
of the year’s agenda of the association indicated 
that it was mostly business and formal in nature, 
the year opening with a semi-formal indoor gath- 
ering where the new teachers made their debut— 
on a very dull and stiff plane. This fall meeting 
appeared a nice spot for infiltration tactics so the 
following fall the writer approached the president 
of the teachers’ association with the suggestion that 
some changes might profitably be made in the an- 
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nual opening event of the association’s year. The 
president gave an attentive ear to these sugges- 
tions and asked the Physical Education Depart- 
ment to take over, with a free hand to develop its 
own idea of a good fall meeting. 


Thus developed the First Annual Fall Steak Fry 
and Play Nite of the Peoria Teachers’ Association. 
Our plans took us out of the city, across the IIli- 
nois river to the Women’s Recreation Camp on 
Fond Du Lac Drive, just as pretty a place as the 
name indicates, where we set up our arrangements 
for outdoor play, the serving of the meal and after- 
dining dancing. The time for the opening of fes- 
tivities was set for four o’clock but the somewhat 
dubious crowd was a bit late in arriving in force. 
However, with a little crowd-baiting and salesman- 
ship more and more people were drawn into the 
outdoor games of Tennis, Badminton, Volleyball, 
Aerial Darts, Softball, Archery, Croquet, Shuf- 
fleboard, Horseshoes, etc. Before darkness fell we 
had the satisfaction of counting more than 200 
teachers engaged in play at one time. The out- 
door play period was followed by a steak dinner in 
the Recreation Hall, served cafeteria style. A 
fifty-cent dinner was served to the teachers for 
twenty-five cents, with the association paying the 
other half of the cost—with seconds, if you please. 
After the meal there was community singing, in- 
troductions, etc. Then back went the tables and 
we moved en masse into a Grand March, followed 
by square dances, special numbers and social danc- 
ing. 

When the Program Committee met to summar- 
ize the results of the evening they added up some- 
thing like this: From the Association’s standpoint: 
275 teachers turned out, the largest ever to attend 
a fall meeting; everyone seemed to have had a good 
time, formality went out the window with the 
Board of Education members and school principals 
joining with the lesser lights in seeking fellowship 
and fun. From the Physical Education Depart- 
ment’s standpoint: new games were introduced, 
played and appreciated; the supervisor had an op- 
portunity to meet high school teachers that other- 
wise he would have never contacted; the elemen- 
tary school teachers became acquainted with our 
high school physical education instructors and vice 
versa. From the teacher's standpoint: the most 
common remark of those in attendance was, “The 
best time we ever had at an association function, 
let’s do it again!” This all added up to a repeat 
performance. 

This first affair was held in 1938 and this fall 
we held our 4th Annual Steak Fry and Play Nite. 
This time the event was held in the city at one of 
the high schools. Play areas were set up on the 
athletic field, dinner was served in the school cafe- 
teria, introductions and community singing took 
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place in the auditorium and dancing was con- 
ducted on the big 10,000 square foot gymnasium 
floor. Attendance? A right smart turn out of 
more than 500 teachers. Satisfactory growth, don’t 
you think? What’s more, the crowd came early 
and stayed late. 

As you might expect we haven’t stopped with 
these fall activities. In 1939 three additional Play 
Nites were held at intervals during the school year, 
one at each of our high school gymnasiums with 
the physical education people taking charge of 
events at their respective schools. These indoor 
sessions averaged over 125 teachers in attendance. 
In 1940 a Folk Dance Class was offered as a change 
of pace. Over 100 teachers signed for this activ- 
ity and met once a month for six months. (Inci- 
dentally, I should point out that such meetings 
have aided us materially with our in-service train- 
ing program that we conduct for the elementary 
classroom teacher who in. our system must teach 
physical education.) We have attempted no activi- 
ties this winter, what with the large attendance of 
teachers in night school, defense activities, etc., but 
we plan to be back in the spring with the sponsor- 
ship of an outdoor picnic that may easily develop 
into another annual event. 

Another important outgrowth of this service and 
leadership in recreation on behalf of the. teacher 
group was the appointment of the writer as Chair- 
man of the important Program and Social Commit- 
tee of the Peoria Teachers’ Association. The chair- 
man immediately placed two of his physical edu- 
cation teachers on this committee and as a result 
of these moves the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation is playing an important role in all of the 
activities of the teacher group in this school year. 
A high point was recently reached when we were 
able to bring before the Annual Teacher Associa- 
tion Banquet, a group of physical education stu- 
dents demonstrating Cowboy Dances. Not only 
did physical education “crash the gate” at this 
formal affair but proved the hit of the evening’s 
program. 

In this manner we are serving our fellow teach- 
ers and indirectly through this work the teachers’ 
organization is bringing our department into a 
prominent place in the teacher life of Peoria. 
That’s good business, isn’t it? 

The nicest thing about this progress is that it 
has been made without obvious pushing on the 
part of our department. Now that we have the 
teacher group coming to us for our services we 
feel that our program of promotion through serv- 
ice has been most profitable. Work? Yes, it is, 


but we feel that it is paying good dividends and 
well worth the effort. 
operate. 


We shall continue to co- 
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A SURVEY OF FACTOR ANALYSIS 


STUDIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER, Ed.D. 
Assistant Professor, School of Education 
Indiana University 


This survey reports the findings in other recent 
studies which employ the factor analysis technique. 
The findings are summarized but no original tech- 
niques are introduced. 

Factor analysis is a statistical technique for as- 
certaining which general factors are common to 
two or more of the specific elements out of a bat- 
tery of elements.’ The degree of relationship is 
shown by means of factor loadings, a form of cor- 
relation, and common factors are located thereby. 
The identity of the factor or factors must be em- 
pirically determined from the characteristics of the 
related elements by the one who interprets the 
factor loadings. The bulk of such studies in our 
field have emanated from Iowa University under 
the leadership of C. H. McCloy, although the tech- 
niques were originally developed by Charles Spear- 
man and L. L. Thurstone both in the field of 
psychology. 

By the nature of the technique, each factor iso- 
lated reduced the amount of relationship between 
succeeding factors and their related elements. That 
is to say that the order of isolation of factors de- 
termines the degree of relationship of the factors 
with their elements and accordingly the assurance 
with which the succeeding factors can be identified 
from residual relationships. As a rule, only two 
or three factors can be isolated with much assur- 
ance although the assurance rises with the number 
of variables employed in the study, other things 
being equal. 

It is the purpose of this study (1) to determine 
the factors most frequently associated with suc- 
cessful performance in physical education activities 
and (2) to determine the elements most frequently 
employed to identify these factors. The reasoning 
being that we might from such facts be guided in 
the construction of some practicable classification 
or diagnostic tests. 

Table I, below, lists in alphabetical order the 
studies involving factor analysis in physical edu- 
cation activities as reported in the Research Quar- 
terly. These studies, thirteen in number, have been 
written from March 1934 to March 1941, inclusive, 
and are accordingly a relatively recent emphasis in 
research in our field. 


* Adapted from a paper presented before the Mid-West 
Research Section, American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Charleston, West 
Virginia, 1941. 

1 Persons desiring a better description of this tech- 
nique should find the article by McCloy, number 14 in 
the accompanying bibliography, quite helpful. 


General Factors. These thirteen studies, collec- 
tively, have produced thirteen general factors each 
more or less exclusive of the rest. Each factor is 
not brought out with equal assurance, however. 
The present survey, by applying the criteria of (1) 
frequency of isolation and (2) average rank? in re- 
vealing studies, arrives with some assurance but 
somewhat arbitrarily at the following order of im- 
portance for the five first factors: Ist. Strength. 
This factor, if dynamic and static strength (isolated 
by Larson) may be included, is mentioned in all 
thirteen studies and has an average rank of 1.3 
(1 is the highest rank a factor could obtain, obvi- 
ously). 2nd. Velocity. If speed may be taken as 
synonymous for Velocity then the latter factor has 
been isolated in eleven of the studies with an av- 
erage 1ank of 2.00. 3rd. Dead Weight is mentioned 
in seven of the studies with an average rank of 
3.14 in these studies. 4th., and somewhat arbi- 
trarily, is the factor of large muscle coordination 
which is twice disclosed. If Motor Educability (it- 
self isolated in two other studies) may be con- 
sidered as synonymous then this factor will have 
four mentions and an average rank of 2.5. Height 
or structure is clearly 5th. in order, with three 
mentions and an average rank of 3.3. 


The Elements. Table II, below, is an analysis 
of the frequency with which certain elements are 
associated with the most common factors. The 
rank order is sheer frequency of mention with the 
most commonly associated factor. Most commonly 
Shot Putt is an element used in the factor of 
weight employed 7 times, out of 16 uses, as a 
weight measure. Weight of the individual is em- 
phasized 7 times, out of 9 uses, as a weight meas- 
ure. Chinning employed 5 times out of 7 uses, and 
Strength Index employed 5 times out of 6 uses 
were the most frequent measures of Strength. Short 
dashes are, 6 out of 10 times used, a measure of 
velocity and Sargent Jump employed 5 times is 
each time considered to be a measure of this factor. 

A second and probably better criterion of ele- 
ment validity for factor measurement is the av- 
erage loading of the elements in each factor in all 
studies. Most valid then would be Strength Index 
as a measure of Strength with Chinning second 
and Back Strength third. For measuring velocity, 
short dashes would be best, standing broad jump 
second, and Sargent Jump third. Weight is obvi- 


2 Rank is determined by the size of the factor loadings 
or degree of relationship in the original statistical an- 
alysis. 
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ously the most valid measure of the factor dead 
weight. 

In study number one, which is the most recent 
of this survey, total strength (many measures) 
ranks first for measuring the first factor—strength. 


The standing broad jump ranks first and the 50- 
yard dash ranks a close second in measuring the 
second factor—velocity, and normal weight and 
weight rank relatively first and second for measur- 
ing the third factor—dead weight. 


Table II. Highest Ten Events Listed In Order of Frequency of Use In Factor Analysis Studies (Aver- 
age Loading With Most Frequently Associated Factor Shown). 








Rank Event Freg. Factor Freq. Ave. Load 
*] Shot Putt 16 Weight 7 43 
bath Short Dashes 10 Velocity 6 75 
3 Weight 9 Weight 7 65 

eK 4 Classification Index 8 

ES St. Broad Jump 8 Velocity 4 74 
6 Chinning 7 Gen. Strength 5 87 
7 Strength Index 6 Gen. Strength 5 95 
8 Sargent Jump 5 Velocity 5 72 
9 Back Strength 4 Gen. Strength 4 82 
10 Grips (R & L) 4 Gen. Strength 4 17 





* On the Average an 8# shot is used. 

** Thirty to sixty yards. 
*** Classification Index is negatively associated twice. 
*#*** One negative relationship. 








A study of the factors motor educability and 
large muscle coordination reveals that for the for- 
mer, tests of Brace, Johnson, and Humiston type 
are commonly related and that individual athletic 
events are employed to measure the latter. These 
two types of measures have been repeatedly found 
to have rather high correlation. This would further 
substantiate the rather crude combination of the 
two factors into a single factor having to do with 
general motor ability. 

In summary, we have determined that five fac- 
tors: strength, velocity, dead weight, general motor 
ability, and height are most frequently isolated 
and that the elements chinning, Strength Index, 
and back strength have been associated with the 
strength factors; short dashes, standing broad 
jump, and vertical jump with velocity; shot putt 
and weight with the weight factor, and Brace- 
Johnson-Humiston types of tests and individual 
athletic events are good elements for general motor 
ability; since Classification Index contains height 
and weight and was twice associated with strength 
it should be given much consideration. From these 
findings, it would seem that some guidance in test 
construction may be found. 

Comments: There is need for analysis of a wider 
variety of items than have been employed to date. 
Other centers or other workers should describe the 
factors from rotated factor loadings so as to free 
such studies from a bias in naming the factors 
which is a weakness in the technique. Tests for 
each common factor should be made of valid ad- 
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ministrable elements commonly associated there- 
with. By correlation technique the most valid 
item or items could be isolated. Also the verity 
of the factors could be better established. 

From a-~battery of the items thus selected a 
general test of physical capacity might be devised, 
with item weightings for highest validity. This test 
might be valuable for classification of pupils or for 
further research. 
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THE USE OF THE PARTICIPATION POINT SYSTEM IN 
COLLEGE INTRAMURALS 


GEORGE MARTIN METZE 
Master’s Thesis, University of Iowa, February, 1942 


Study of the Intramural Handbooks of colleges 
and unversities suggests that there is little agree- 
ment as to the use of participation point systems. 
This study was undertaken to determine the present 
status of the participation point in colleges and uni- 
versities with long established and well organized 
intramural programs. It was believed that the 
thirty schools which were charter members when 
the Intramural Directors Association was organ- 
ized as an affiliate of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Directors would be representative of schools 
with such programs. These schools were asked to 
cooperate by furnishing data regarding their pro- 
grams. Replies were received from twenty-five 
schools. 

One school reported that they no longer used 
the participation point and did not feel it necessary 
in their system. They felt that points were an 
incentive only to the top three or four teams which 
had a chance to win the all-year trophy; that they 
brought in many insincere entries which never 
showed up; that independent groups never re- 
ceived points and did just as well, and that the 
director had never seen a system entirely justifiable 
in all respects. 

Evaluation of the data received from the twenty- 
four schools using some type of point system show 
that points may be awarded according to one of 
four methods. The following methods were found 
both alone and in combination: 

1. Entry Points—awarded for entering and com- 
pleting all scheduled contests with a por- 
tion of the points deducted for each con- 
test not completed. Used by six schools. 

2. Achievement Points—awarded for each con- 
test won. Used by six schools. 

3. Championship Points—awarded to teams or 
individuals winning or placing high in a 
tournament or meet with the number of 
points and the number of places recognized 


determined by an arbitrary standard. Used 
by thirteen schools. 

4. Final Standing Points—awarded to all entries 
on the basis of their final standing in a 
tournament or meet. Used by nine schools. 

The combinations most frequently found were 
Entry and Championship Points and Entry and 
Final Standing Points which were each used by 
seven of the schools, while four schools had adopted 
a combination of Entry, Achievement, and Final 
Standing to determine their point awards. Applica- 
tion of the number of points awarded by the vari- 
ous systems in a common situation differed mark- 
edly. The maximum number of points awarded to 
the winner of a sixteen team round robin tourna- 
ment divided into four sections ranged from 1060 
points to 15 points, while the points awarded to 
the team ranking lowest in the same tournament 
ranged from 95 to 0 points. In a sixteen team 
straight elimination tournament the range of points 
for the winner was from 320 to 1 while the lowest 
team might receive from 70 to 0 points. 

Participation points were used to differentiate 
between activities dividing them into various 
combinations such as (1) major, minor, individual, 
and special events; (2) major, minor, and special 
events; and (3) into strenuous, semi-strenuous, 
and mild. A few schools made no attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between sports in this way. “Major” 
and “strenuous” activities received the maximum 
points awarded. 

On the basis of the data obtained little relation- 
ship is found between the point systems used by 
the schools covered by this study. The purpose of 
these schools in using such systems is to motivate 
the program recognizing achievement and to serve 
as a basis for awards, to furnish a year to year 
method for measuring group and individual activity, 
and in some cases to serve as a record of the year’s 
activity. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE THROUGH 
THE ACCUMULATION AND ORGANIZATION OF TEACHER MATERIALS 





OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D. 
Associate Professor of Hygiene 
Stanford University 


INTRODUCTION. The teacher of hygiene 
must develop certain habits and techniques 
of scholarship and research that will accustom 
him to the accumulation of teaching mate- 
rials in a well-organized and systematic man- 
ner. It is vitally important that the begin- 
ning teacher have a fund of accurate and 
usable information in the field of hygiene. 
It is even more important that he develop 
familiarity with reliable sources and build 
the habit of consulting books and periodicals 
for newer developments in the swiftly mov- 
ing field of hygiene and its associated 
sciences. 


SUGGESTED FORMS. The following forms 

are suggested as a guide to the teacher in 

his accumulation and organization of mate- 

rials. He is expected to contract, expand, 

or change these forms to fit his own needs. 

A. Filing Organization. Each teacher should 
develop a filing system for recording ma- 
terial that he has analyzed or read in the 
field of hygiene. It is suggested that a 
topical (subject matter) filing system 
somewhat like the following be adopted, 
with a filing tab for each of the classifi- 
cations listed: 

History of Hygiene. 

Basic Sciences. 

Heredity and Eugenics. 

Nutrition. 

Excretion. 

Exercise. (Including Posture and 

Body Mechanics). 

Rest. 

Personal and Group Adjustment 

(Mental Hygiene). 

9. Communicable Disease. 

10. Chronic Disease. 
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11. Safety. 

12. Habit Forming Substances. 
a. Alcohol. 
b. Tobacco. 


c. Narcotics. 
13. Care of Special Senses. 
14. Evaluation of Health Information. 
15. Selection of a Health Adviser. 
16. Family Hygiene. 
17. Occupational Hygiene. 
18. School Hygiene. 
19. Community Health Service. 


B. Card Forms. There are definite accepted 
styles or forms for the preparation of bib- 
liographical cards. Each book that is 
read or analyzed should be listed on a 
card, preferably 4 x 6 inches, with proper 
description and should then be filed un- 
der the most suitable title such as those 
listed above. 

C. Note Forms. It is absolutely essential 
that the teacher of hygiene organize his 
notes in such a fashion as to obtain a 
maximum value from them. To be avail- 
able for classroom use notes must be in- 
telligently filed after being prepared in a 
form that is most convenient for the 
teacher. 


III. SOURCES OF HYGIENE INFORMA- 


TION. Adequate preparation for the teach- 
ing of hygiene requires a working knowledge 
of where teaching materials can be found. 
The following is a partial list of reliable 
sources of information; with the most use- 
ful references starred: 


A. Indices. An index is a comprehensive 
listing of books and current articles by 
author, title, and source. Usually the 
articles are arranged by subject matter 
so that it is possible to obtain guides 
to where the latest articles on any sub- 
ject can be found. When you do not 
know where to find information on any 
given subject consult an index first. An 
index is a guide to the latest materials. 
Some of those of special value to hygiene 
teachers are listed below: 

*1. The Bibliographic Index. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave.. 
New York City. Quarterly with an- 
nual accumulations. Available only 
since 1938. 

*2. Education Index. Edited by Dor- 
othy R. Carpenter. Published by 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York City. Monthly 
except June, July and August. $12 
year. 

3. International Index to Periodicals. 
Managing Editor, Rae Levinson. 
Published by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Avenue, New York City. 
Five times yearly in January, March, 
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C. Professional Journals. 


July, September, November. $12 
per year. 

*4. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature. Managing Editor: Grace C. 
Nolan. Publisher: H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York City, 950 University 
Avenue. Semi-monthly, September 
to June, monthly in July and August. 
Also supplements. $12 per year. 


Abstracts. These are especially valuable 
in obtaining short, concise explanations 
of recent scientific studies. An abstract 
is a short summary of a longer and more 
detailed study which has been published 
in various journals or other periodicals. 
Some of the abstracts of most value to 
students of hygiene are as follows: 

1. Biological Abstracts. Union of 
American Biological Societies. Bi- 
ological Abstracts, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Monthly except July and 
August. $15 yearly. 

*2. Child Development Abstracts. Pub- 
lication of the Society for Research 
in Child Development. National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C._ Bi- 
monthly. February, April, June, 
August, October and December. $5 
vol. 

*3. Education Abstracts. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. Published Feb- 
ruary, April, June, October and De- 
cember. $4 year. 


Various profes- 
sional groups publish journals that con- 
tain significant developments in_ their 
particular fields. Many original studies 
appear in these sources and they are fre- 
quently of great value for the teacher of 
hygiene. Some of the leading publica- 
tions of these professional organizations 
that are concerned with health are as fol- 
lows: 

*1. American Journal of Public Health. 
Am. Pub. Health Assn., 374 Broad- 
way, Albany, New York. $5 yearly. 

*2. Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. A. M. A., 535 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. $7 
per year. 

*3. Journal of Social Hygiene. Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 50 
West 50th Street, New York City. 
Monthly except July, August, and 
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September. Free to active members, 
but membership costs $2 per year. 

4. Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation. American Dental Associa- 
tion, 212 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Monthly. $2.50 per 
year. Free to members. 

*5. Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, American’ Association of 
Health and Physical Education. 311 
Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. $2.50 yearly. 

6. Journal of Home Economics. Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Monthly except July and August. 
$2.50 per year. 

7. The Journal of Industrial Hygiene 
and Toxicology. Williams and Wil- 
kins, Baltimore, Maryland. Monthly 
except July and August. $6 year. 

*8. Research Quarterly. American As- 
sociation Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, 311 Maynard Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. $3 yearly. Pub- 
lished March, May, October, Decem- 
ber. Single copy $1. 

*9. Science. Published weekly by the 
Science Press, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. $6 per year 
or 15c per copy. Official organ of 
American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science. 

*10. The Eugenics Review. The Eu- 
genics Society, Macmillan Co., New 
York City Quarterly. 12 shillings 
per year. 3 shillings single issue. 
Free to members. 


D. Government Publications. The various 


departments, bureaus, and other bodies 
of the United States Government, State 
governments, and sometimes municipal 
governments publish a wealth of mate- 
rial concerned with the health of the 
people. These are usually obtainable at 
very low cost and are frequently free. 
Some of the best publications in this field 
are as follows: 
*1. The Child. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. For sale by Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. $1 per 
year or 10c per copy. Monthly. 

2. The Woman Worker. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
Supt. Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Bi-monthly. 25c per year or 5c per 
copy. 
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*3. Weekly Bulletin. California State 
Department of Public Health, Guy P. 
Jones, Editor. State Office Building, 
10th and L Streets, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Weekly. Free 4-page pam- 
phlet. 

4. Health News. New York State 
Health Department, Weekly Bulle- 
tin, Albany, New York. B. R. 
Rickards, Editor. Generally free. 
4 pages. 

*5. Public Health Reports. U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, U. S. Public Health 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Subscription to Supt. Documents. 
Weekly, $2 year. 

*6. Monthly Labor Review. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Supt. Documents. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly $3.50 year. 


. Miscellaneous Periodicals. There are a 


host of periodicals published by voluntary 

health organizations, committees, societies, 

and other bodies that are of value to the 
teacher of hygiene. Some of these are as 
follows: 

*1. Mental Hygiene. National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 372-74 
Broadway, Albany, New York. $3 
per year. 

2. Public Safety. National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Monthly. $3 per 
year. 

3. Quarterly Bulletin of the Health 
Organization. League of Nations 
Association, 75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. $2.50 per year. 
Single copy 65c. 

4. Safety Education. National Safety 
Council. 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Monthly. $1 year. 

*5. Milbank Quarterly. Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New 
York City. Quarterly. $1 year. 


. Theses. Theses presented for the Doc- 


tor’s Degree or the Master’s Degree in 
the field of hygiene or related fields are 
often valuable sources of information. 
Frequently they contain information that 
cannot be obtained in print. Two ex- 
amples of good listings of Doctors’ dis- 
sertations elsewhere are given below: 
*1. Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education. Bulletin, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 
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*2. Journal of Educational Research, 
(January of each year). 


G. Annual Reports. This classification in- 


cludes the annual reports of various or- 
ganizations such as the public health 
service, the voluntary health associations, 
the foundations, and other bodies. These 
reports are frequently of great value. 
*1. Annual Report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. $1 (cloth). 
*2. Annual Report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. New York City. 


. Occasional Publications. Some of our 


most valuable health information is pub- 

lished irregularly. The teacher should be 

aware of the possibilities in this area. 

Examples: 

1. World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. Health Section. 

2. League of Nations Publications. 
American Agents: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. 


. Conferences, Surveys, and Special Studies 


are often of great importance and some- 

times have far-reaching effects. The 

teacher of hygiene should be familiar 
with some of the most important ones. 

Examples: 

1. National Health Conference. Pro- 
ceedings. Washington, D. C. Supt. 
Documents, 1938. 

*2. National Health Survey. National 
Institute of Health. U. S. Public 
Health Service. Washington, D. C., 
1938. 

*3. White House Conference. Addresses 
and Abstracts of Committee Reports. 
New York. The Century Co., 1931. 
See also individual volumes on spe- 
cific problems. 

*4. National Conferences on College Hy- 
giene. For example, see Proceed- 
ings. New York: National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 1937. 

*5. National Conference on Nutrition. 
Washington, D. C.: Supt. Docu- 
ments, 1941. 


J. Popular Magazines. Frequently one of 


the greatest needs of a teacher is to find 
non-technical articles on health problems. 
Some of our better magazines have articles 
and stories on health that are written in 
popular style and are of value to both 
student and teacher. Examples follow: 
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*1. Hygeia. American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 per year. 

*2. Survey Graphic. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. Monthly. $3 a year. 

3. Readers Digest. The Readers Di- 
gest Association, Inc., Pleasantville, 
New York. Monthly. $3 year. Two 
years for $5. Also Braille edition at 
$10 year. 


K. Commercial Organizations. Most of the 
health data that can be secured from 
commercial organizations must be criti- 
cally analyzed before acceptance but 
there are a few that have consistently 
produced valuable materials. Examples: 
*1. Health Bulletin for Teachers. School 

Health Bureau, Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
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Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. Free. 

*2. Statistical Bulletin. Metropolitan . 
Life Insurance Company, 600 Stock- 
ton Street, San Francisco, California. 

3. Nutrition News. National Dairy 


Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Published four times 
yearly. 
REFERENCES 
*Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Educational In- 
formation and Data. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1935. 272 pp. $3. 

*Brening, A.M., Law, F. H. Wilkinson, M.S. and Zeig- 
ler, CL. How to Use the Library. New York: 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
1936. 

*Campbell, William G. A Form Book for Thesis Writ- 
ing. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1939. 
*Shores, Louis. Basic Reference Books. Chicago, II- 

linois: American Library Assn., 1937. 

*Whitney, Frederick L. The Elements of Research. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 616 pp. $3.50. 
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PROBLEMS IN CAMP ADMINISTRATION ANTICIPATED 
AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 
HELEN GRANT BARKER 


Formerly Instructor in Charge of Camp Counselor Training, 
Indiana University 


Most summer camps in the United States have 
reached the peak of their development since World 
War I. Camps now have a more sound educa- 
tional basis. We are able to speak of “Modern 
Camping” and the “Camping Movement”. We 
have standards without the handicap of traditions. 
Many factors have paved the way for the present 
stress on camping. Never before have these factors 
been subjected to war conditions. While our 
schools, churches, and government have weathered 
war, the modern camp has not. This summer we 
shall face for the first time problems resulting 
from war. The most immediate and serious prob- 
lems which we may anticipate are listed here with 
the plea that the war years not be a period of 
back-sliding. War will mean change and adjust- 
ment. 

Those connected with camping must not lose 
sight of or sacrifice the goals which have already 
been reached. Camping is too valuable an Ameri- 
can institution to allow itself to be torn down and 
destroyed. This is of special interest to the phys- 
ical educator serving as camp administrator, direc- 
tor, or counselor, as well as to parents of campers. 

There will be camps and campers this summer, 
but it may be expected that there will be changes 
in each. The most important and most serious 


problem will be that of obtaining the desired staff. 
Admirable standards have been set up in this re- 
gard by directors of private camps as well as by 
national camping organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., etc. Some of 
these standards will have to be adjusted for the 
coming summer. With all twenty year old men 
physically fit subject to draft and not allowed de- 
ferment because of counseling jobs, the camp may 
be left to choose between the physically unfit or 
those under twenty or over forty-four years of age. 
Desirable staff may be drafted any day of the 
camp season. This will play havoc with the now 
universal insistence on mature, healthy, all-sum- 
mer staff. 

Many colleges and universities are participating 
in the so called speeded-up program. Juniors and 
seniors who might be qualified as counselors are 
staying in school three semesters in order to finish 
in less than three years. This will affect both 
girls’ and boys’ camps. Camp Counselor Training 
Courses are still being offered by the colleges and 
universities but the present semester shows a de- 
cided drop in enrolment. Indiana University, for 
example, has averaged 30 to 35 upper class women 
since 1938 when the course was inaugurated. This 
vear there are eight enrolled. 
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This summer it will be especially important that 
those administering camps and their staffs be calm, 
level-headed, and mature. A camp will be fortu- 
nate if it has enough mature people to carry along 
the younger, less experienced workers who will be 
brought in. Directors will find a pre-camp session 
for the staff especially important this summer. 
They will find it increasingly necessary to draw 
staff members from their own sections of the coun- 
try. They will need to guard against an over- 
worked staff especially if they are under-staffed or 
functioning with few of last summer’s staff back. 

Question has been raised regarding the location 
of a camp as an important factor in determining 
its success this summer. There is only slight in- 
dication oi this in enrolment to date. A few par- 
ents are hesitating to send their children to coastal 
camps especially in the more thickly populated in- 
dustrial areas such as the Chesapeake Bay, Long 
Island and San Francisco. They are hesitating to 
patronize camps which have in the past spent a 
great part of the summer on the water as the Sea 
Scouts and Mariners. This may cause a slight 
swing of enrolment toward the dude ranch camp 
and other inland camps. With the transportation 
problem as it is, parents will be less likely to drive 
their children to distant camps. This will result 
in an increase in day camps and in more children 
going to camps nearer home. Camps located dis- 
tant from cities will find it desirable to advertise 
train and bus service for campers, parents, and 
staff. 

Camp buildings and grounds will see little 
change this summer. Adding buildings is out of 
the question. Repair will be difficult. Special 
care will have to be taken to maintain functioning 
efficiency in every detail of the buildings and 
grounds. It will be difficult to replace damaged 
plumbing, metal kitchen equipment, screens, roofs, 
camp trucks, tents, sport equipment made of rub- 
ber, waterfront supplies including boats, arts and 
craft supplies such as leather goods and metals, 
rubber ponchos, woolen blankets, foods, and in- 
numerable necessities of camp life. The section 
of the country in which a camp is located will de- 
termine to some extent the degree to which it will 
be affected by war rationing, priorities, etc. Never- 
theless constant vigilance must be taken against 
carelessness and waste in order to preserve present 
supplies and to keep them in usable condition. 
Some camps will find the hired man who has been 
associated with the camp for years absent this 
summer. Shortages will necessitate changes in pro- 
gram. Tendency to stretch the life of equipment 
may hazard safety. These phases of camping are 
worthy of thought. 

Camp insurance rates may be higher this sum- 
mer. Heavier insurance may be needed. Govern- 
ment insurance may be available to a certain ex- 
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tent and would be worth investigating. Some 
camps such as day camps or camps located near 
vulnerable government works may find it necessary 
to construct air raid shelters, prepare for black 
outs, and be equipped with standard first aid and 
fire fighting equipment. 

The camp program may see a change in gen- 
eral tone. It can be sure of changes in details. In 
general there will probably be a tendency toward 
a more regimented program, one of less free time, 
more scheduled activities. The camping world has 
long debated the compulsory versus the free pro- 
gram with supporters for every degree from puppet- 
like regimentation to freedom run riot. But in 
general, camp folk have through trial and error and 
intelligence, come to agree that freedom is neces- 
sary for the fullest development of the child but 
that a skeleton schedule must be its basis and 
constant guidance its companion. With army and 
navy discipline in the air, camps will tend toward 
a more strict program. We may see a revival of 
setting-up exercises, flag raising, morning dips in 
camps whose directors campaigned ardently for 
their abolition. Physiological and psychological 
arguments for their disappearance from the camp 
program will have a hard time standing up against 
patriotic reasons for their inclusion. It can be re- 
membered here that army discipline at present 
is more lax than it was formerly. Perhaps both 
adult and children’s camps are on the same basic 
track. Due to the example set by the service 
branches, camps are likely to give more awards 
and honors. In recent years there has been a 
swing away from this in camping as in schools in 
the belief that material reward of accomplishment 
is not necessary when the award is satisfaction, ac- 
complishment, and individual growth. If this is not 
watched camps will find themselves giving “Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses” in camping. Camp life 
will definitely train in attitudes toward war, de- 
mocracy, etc., through the reporting of news orally 
or in the camp newspaper, through the selection 
of war songs as camp songs, through the attitude 
of the staff, and through other means of which the 
camp personnel is hardly aware. 

The details of certain phases of the camp pro- 
gram will see change. First aid should be added 
to all programs and should include the recent offi- 
cial instructions regarding air raids, incendiary 
bombs, etc., since the campers leave at the end 
of the summer for city residences. Trips may 
have to be limited. The condition of the camp 
truck, the rationing of gas, the lack of tires may 
cause limitation of the use of the truck to necessi- 
ties only, thus cutting out extended “gypsy trips” 
or “portages” by truck. Popular camp sites may 
now be defense areas which allow no trespassing. 
The number and condition of canoes will determine 
the size, extent and number of canoe trips. Army 
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officers who taught horseback riding and riflery may 
not be available even though there is to be antici- 
pated an increased demand for these activities. 
The trend in arts and crafts is already away from 
work with unobtainable materials as leather and 
metal to the use of materials found in nature. In 
general a “back to nature” “stay at home” “use 
what you have” policy will prevail in camp this 
summer. This will require added originality and 
ingenuity on the part of those planning programs. 

Camp safety, as mentioned above, is closely al- 
lied with the condition of equipment and the ma- 
turity of the staff. Dull instruments in the craft 
shop, dull axes, leaking canoes, loose boards, nails 
on the dock, insufficient water front protection, etc., 
can cause serious accidents. Health will be one 
of the strongest selling points for camps this sum- 
mer. With physical fitness foremost in the minds 
of parents and communities the health and safety 
of the child will be given careful investigation. 
Maintaining the nutritional standard of the camp 
will offer new problems. Food rationing and sub- 
stitutes must be understood and wisely handled. 
Some camps will find it desirable to start gardens. 
Others will enlarge their gardens and plant them 
earlier. Obtaining a camp doctor and a camp 
nurse will be practically impossible. Standards 
have required that one or the other be in camp at 
all times. If hospitals are finding a shortage of 
doctors and nurses one can imagine the problem 
facing the camp director. False advertising must 
be guarded against and the best possible adjust- 
ment made. A person with a first aid certificate 
can always be in camp and cooperative arrange- 
ments made with the nearest doctor and hospital. 

Within the past few years there has been a grad- 
ual decrease in the number of older or senior camp- 
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ers enrolling in camps. This summer will see a de- 
cided impetus given this trend. High school seniors 
are rushing into defense jobs or are occupied with 
absorbing civilian defense work. High schools in 
cooperation with the colleges and universities are 
making it possible for seniors to graduate early 
and go immediately into the higher institutions for 
the beginning of the third semester which has been 
advanced from June to May. The average length 
of stay in camps should be expected to remain 
about the same. There will be a few extremely 
short and some unusually long stays due to the 
changes in family plans as a result of the war 
but these will balance. Adult camps can look for 
a considerable drop in enrolment. The foreign or 
exchange camper will offer new problems to camps 
which have stressed international good will. 

In conclusion it may be said that the coming 
camp season may be expected to bring these pre- 
dicted problems as well as many yet not antici- 
pated. It is important that those administering 
camp work not be alarmed but feel prepared for 
what the summer may bring if they are to have 
a smoothly running camp season. To deliberately 
look for difficulties and then be unprepared for 
them is confusing and fatal pessimism, but to an- 
ticipate problems and then be prepared for them 
is wise and successfui administration. The chil- 
dren who are enjoying camping now or who have 
done so in the past will be the most easily ad- 
justed to the war and to the subsequent peace. 
Not because their camping experience has been a 
copy of what war offers but because camp admin- 
istrators have faced the problems resulting from 
war and have maintained their excellent standards 
and have not lost sight of the fundamental aims 
and objectives of camping. 
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BUILDING PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR DEFENSE AND FOR ABUNDANT LIVING 


RANDOLPH W. WEBSTER, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor Physical Education 
West Virginia University 


The best way, perhaps, to begin the discussion 
on this subject is to define the scope of physical fit- 
ness. This may be described as not only strength, 
skill, speed, and endurance of an individual, but 
social and mental qualities as well. It will be a 
great deal more interesting, however, to talk about 
some examples of physical fitness than to bore the 
reader with definitions. 

A few days ago, Jim Thorpe, probably the great- 
est all-round athlete of all times, spoke in Reynolds 
Hall, West Virginia University. He told of his 
early days as an Indian boy on the plains of Okla- 


homa; of the hardy and strenuous outdoor life as 
his family struggled for existence; he told of his 
early training at Haskell Institute, Kansas, and his 
training later at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was en- 
dowed by nature, he said, with a splendid physique 
and was trained and hardened by outdoor life. He 
refused to take a chance on lowering his resistance 
to disease and decreasing his physical efficiency by 
the use of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. It is 
little wonder then with a strong body, a clear mind, 
clean habits, and an aptitude for motor skills that 
he was one day to be acclaimed by King Gustav 
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of Sweden as “the greatest athlete in the world.” 
On this occasion, which was during the 1912 Olym- 
pics he won both the pentathlon and decathlon 
events. He starred in track, baseball, and basket- 
ball, but it was in football that he gained his great- 
est reputation. Jim Thorpe must have been physi- 
cally fit to attain such a wonderful record. 

In this connection it would be fitting to mention 
Gene Tunney, the former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world. He is not only a fine ath- 
lete but a scholar as well. He would not have at- 
tained this position in life if he had not worked 
diligently, trained hard, and adhered to all the rules 
of health. No one can be a champion and overlook 
these things. 


Today Mr. Tunney’ is trying to pass on his ideas 
of physical fitness to others as he serves his country 
in this national emergency. He is director of the 
U. S. Navy’s Physical Fitness Program. With 600 
assistants, composed largely of well-known athletes 
and physical education instructors, he hopes to help 
325,000 men obtain a high degree of physical effi- 
ciency. He has already claimed much for his en- 
deavors. According to the September 22nd issue 
of Time magazine, six weeks after he put his physi- 
cal activities program into effect at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, the strength of the Navy recruits had in- 
creased by 41.6 per cent and their intelligence 
ratings had increased by 17 per cent. Certainly 
Mr. Tunney has been a little too optimistic over his 
results. Nevertheless, he is doing a fine piece of 
work in helping to build strong bodies and alert 
minds. 

Superb health and strength in body and mind 
assisted Alice Marble to the pinnacle of success in 
tennis. Without these qualities she would not be 
able to execute the skillful strokes of tennis or en- 
dure the physical strain of competitive matches to 
win the many championships she has today. Re- 
cently she was appointed director of the physical 
fitness program for civilians. Her job is to super- 
vise recreation and physical activities for over 50,- 
000 women. ‘Women can play a great part in de- 
fense today by helping to relieve the mental and 
nervous strain brought on by feverish preparations 
of war of both populace and soldiers alike in pro- 
viding wholesome recreation and joyful relaxation 
in games, music, dances, plays, and community 
sings. 

Many other men and women might be mentioned 
who have demonstrated physical fitness in sports. 
Physical efficiency is found in other fields of ac- 
tivity as well. In all walks of life whether it is on 
the farm behind the plow, in the factory beside the 
machine, in the steel mills, in the coal mines, or 
wherever it may be, sturdy hands and a clear think- 


1“National Defense’—‘“Navy”, Time XXXVIII. 
(September 22, 1941), 34. 
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ing mind are essential to complete and ultimate 
success. 

If these are examples of physical fitness, then 
how may it be obtained? Many items may contri- 
bute to the building of physical efficiency, but per- 
haps some of the most important are proper food, 
rest, exercise and recreation, and education. 

Most of the people in the United States today 
have enough to eat, yet there are many of these 
same people starving themselves because they are 
not eating the proper kinds of food. It is estimated 
that there are 9,000,000 school children in Amer- 
ica alone who are getting a diet deficient in health 
giving qualities. It is also said that one-third of 
the present army rejections are due to a diet in- 
adequate for health and well being.” 


If we expect to become a vigorous and intelligent 
race, if we expect’ to have strong armies for de- 
fense we need to provide our children and young 
people with enough of the right kind of food to 
eat. Several years ago because of a fad, or a whim 
of the people, or a device of the commercial agen- 
cies to create new sales, manufacturers began to 
refine our foods, particularly flour, salt, and sugar. 
Because it was supposed to be a great deal better 
for us and was more expensive to produce we paid 
a higher price for the food. Today dietitians tell 
us in the case of flour and salt particularly that 
many of the ingredients which are taken out in the 
process of refinement are beneficial to health. So 
the manufacturers are beginning to leave in the 
constituents which they once charged the public 
for taking out and are now charging the consumer 
for leaving them in. What gullible people we are! 

The question is how can we attack the problem 
of food? Perhaps the answer is by the cooperation 
of the schools, parents, and children. The schools 
could, and in most cases do, assist in this problem 
by teaching about nourishing foods; by giving in- 
struction and practice in preparing and handling 
foods; and by providing hot noon lunches. The 
parents can, and in many cases do, assist in this 
problem by keeping in close touch with recent de- 
velopments in nutrition, by the buying of the right 
kind of food and preparing it in the proper way, 
and through encouragement of the children to eat 
a well balanced meal. The children’s part is trying 
to be more food conscious by being particular what 
they eat and how and when they eat. 

Another important factor in building physical 
fitness is rest. Many people think they are accom- 
plishing something only when they are awake and 
that they can sleep when there is not anything else 
to do. There are twenty-four hours in the day in 
which to eat, sleep, work, and play. It is extremely 
important for individuals to budget their time to 


2John W. Studebaker,—-“Strong Bodies and Alert 
Minds,” School Life, XXVII (November 1941), 33. 
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allow for the proper amount of rest. It is during 
the sleeping hours that the body is revitalized for 
the work of the next day. If sleep has not been 
of the proper quantity and quality inefficiency in 
work and general debility of body and mind result. 
If the body is not adequately refreshed by the 
proper amount of sleep, ill health soon results. If 
a person has not health, what has he? He has very 
little. The amount of sleep necessary for health and 
physical and mental efficiency varies with the indi- 
vidual. Individuals at different ages require a 
definite amount of sleep. The amount of sleep 
varies with the constitutional or physical make-up 
of the individual. Some persons seem to need more 
sleep than others. Some people sleep “faster” or 
more soundly than others, and for that reason may 
not need as much sleep as someone else. It was 
said that Thomas A. Edison slept very little, but 
he also slept more often and perhaps very soundly 
and, therefore, required less sleep. It must have 
been sufficient for him, however, for he lived to be 
a very old man. 

Seham and Schey at the University of Minnesota 
conducted a study on the relationship of sleep and 
various habits of school children and found that 
there was a significant correlation between fatigue, 
nervousness, poor health and poor school work on 
one hand, and inadequate sleep on the other.* 

Exercise and recreation or education through the 
physical is a third way of building for physical fit- 
ness. We are all biological beings and as such need 
a certain amount of large muscle activities for 
organic vigor. No one can say how much physical 
exercise or recreation each person should have for 
abundant health. Medical science has not been able 
to prescribe exactly in this regard. The amount of 
exercise which is good for one individual may not 
be sufficient or may be too much for another person. 
The important thing is to take regular exercise 
which is suitable in amount and kind to the indi- 
vidual. 

Our forefathers probably were not much con- 
cerned with the problem of exercise and recreation. 
Their work was their recreation and their exercise 
was obtained by building and defending their 
homes. The land became more densely populated. 
The frontiers began to disappear. Labor saving 
devices were invented and were responsible for the 
industrialization of our country. When factories 
were built, many people from the country went to 
the towns and the cities to work. Sometimes cities 
sprang up around these factories. Every year more 
and more people went to work in the factories until 
the cities became over-crowded and were not able 
to provide proper housing and living conditions. 
Children did not have the wide open spaces of 


3 “Sleep”, Health Bulletin for Teachers, VU. 
cember 1936), 14. 
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their former homes in the country in which to play. 
Few even had back yards. There was little in town 
to take the place of the chores on the farm so they 
had time on their hands and no way to use it except 
possibly get into mischief. With the adults, factory 
work was quite different from the out-of-door life. 
It was more monotonous, more confining, and less 
satisfying from the standpoint of individual expres- 
sion. There was more need for relaxation from 
this type of work. We are faced with this same 
problem today except it is more intensified. Where 
there was very little need for our early ancestors 
to plan for physical activity and recreation, we of 
this present generation need very definitely to plan 
intelligently what we shall do during our leisure 
hours. 


Many nations of the world today are at war. 
Our own nation has become embroiled in this con- 
flict and is therefore faced with the problem of pre- 
paring for and prosecuting it. Regardless of the 
advancement made in the field of scientific warfare, 
the outcome of any conflict is still dependent upon 
the quality and quantity of man-power. 

The results of the physical examinations for the 
army in 1917 showed about 30 per cent rejections, 
and about the same percentage of rejections are 
disclosed as the result of the rather incomplete 
returns of the physical examinations of the selec- 
tees today. If the efficacy of an army lies within 
its man-power, then we as a nation should be seri- 
ously concerned with reducing this high percentage 
of rejections. 

Every citizen should cooperate in making our 
people the most vigorous race in the world. All 
teachers and especially those in health, physical 
education, and recreation should be doubly con- 
cerned with this problem. 

How can we as teachers in this phase of educa- 
tion best assist in promoting physical and social 
fitness for national defense? 

One of the ways teachers can do their part in 
this emergency is to continue to do well the work 
they have been doing with perhaps greater regard 
to the enlargement, improvement, and intensifica- 
tion of method and content of their program. Physi- 
cal and mental vigor cannot be acquired over night; 
it can only be obtained by adhering continuously 
to healthful rules of living over a period of years. 
This is no plea, however, to delay the process of 
body building, but to emphasize the need of con- 
stant vigilance with respect to mental, social, and 
physical health of our people. 

Improved methods alone will not be sufficient 
without opportunity to extend and enlarge the pro- 
gram so that more people may be contacted. Pro- 
grams cannot be extended without additional well- 
trained personnel, adequate facilities, and equip- 
ment. These items cannot be forthcoming without 
sufficient funds to procure them. At the present 
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time the schools do not have sufficient money to 
extend the program, so it is logical to look to the 
federal government for appropriation of funds to 
support this work. 

Several national organizations and committees 
have assigned to themselves the task of helping our 
man power meet the present crisis. Some of these 
organizations are as follows: the Committee of the 
National Americanism Commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Committee of the Contribution of 
College Health and Physical Education to National 
Preparedness, the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, and the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation. This last 
organization is sponsoring the Schwert Bill or H.R. 
1074. This bill provides for a federal appropriation 
of funds for increased trained personnel, adequate 
facilities, and equipment for promoting health, 
physical education, and recreation in schools and 
school camps. It is well for all of us to lend what 
support we can to the above committees and organ- 
izations. 

Perhaps we have all done the best we can with 
the facilities, equipment, and supplies we have, 
however inadequate they may be. It seems reason- 
able to believe that a better job could be done both 
in increasing the efficiency and in extending the 
physical education program in the schools if proper 
legislation could be obtained which would permit 
more to be accomplished than is being done today 
in merely scratching the surface of the tremendous 
needs in this field. 

Some of the more pressing needs may be listed 
as follows: 

1. More school physicians to examine the school 
children many of whom have never had a mental 
and physical appraisal; also, follow-up of these 
examinations for correction of defects and malad- 
justments. 

2. More well-trained teachers to instruct physi- 
cal education in the periods supposed to be de- 
voted to this subject but in some cases given over 
to academic subjects; teachers for schools which 
have little or no physical education program; 
teachers to supplement the work in schools where 
physical education is neglected for varsity athletics. 
Varsity athletics should not be considered a true 
substitute for physical education. 

3. More and better facilities and physical plants. 

4. Credit should be given for physical education 
by all schools. 

5. More class periods per week should be re- 
quired in some schools. 

A program of well-planned motor activities is 
necessary for abundant health. Elimination of the 
above needs will go a long way in assuring a well- 
balanced program for building physical fitness. 

Education is a significant phase of building for 
physical fitness in a democracy. It is not enough 
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to have a strong body. As physical training is ad- 
vocated for the body so there is and should be 
mental training for the mind. The two are in- 
separable. They are component parts of the whole. 
The accomplishments of a football player on the 
gridiron reflect not only the physical and mental 
capacity, but also the amount of training in these 
characteristics. If a player has not sufficient mental 
capacity and training he will not be able to execute 
the plays properly no matter how strong he may 
be physically. Well-trained and alert minds are 
essential for complete success in all phases of life; 
in the professions, in the vocations, in athletics, and 
in leisure-time activities. It is through the various 
phases of education that young people and adults 
alike learn best to understand and carry on the 
ways of democracy. 

Dr. Donald DuShane*, Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, had this to say recently in this 
connection before a meeting of the West Virginia 
State Classroom Teachers Association at Parkers- 
burg: 

“The future of democracy in America de- 
pends not upon an army, a navy, or an air 
force, but upon the education of our peo- 
ple. . . . Fifty percent of our people have not 
completed the eighth grade. . . . In 1918 the av- 
erage draftee had about a sixth grade educa- 
tion. The conditions are improving but there 
is much to be accomplished to provide more 
education and better education for all chil- 
dren.” 


It is important that more of our people be edu- 
cated and that they remain in school longer. It is 
not necessary that everyone have a college educa- 
tion, but it is important that each school child re- 
ceive the proper guidance in the selection of school 
subjects leading to a vocation or profession and 
receive the amount of training comparable to his 
capacities and abilities which will place him in the 
position in life best suited for his own welfare and 
for service to his country and to humanity. 

A fitting conclusion for this discussion is the fol- 
lowing passage from the Health Bulletin for Teach- 
ers.” 

“Right food and sunlight and fresh air and 
exercise and cleanliness inside and out and 
plenty of sleep and rest and a wholesome, 
cheerful, courageous, mental outlook on life, 
all work together for one common good—a 
healthy mind and body.” 


4 Donald DuShane, Ph.D., “The Future of Democracy 
Rests on Education,” West Virginia School Journal LXX 
(November 1941), 10. 

5 “Hygiene of the Diet”, Health Bulletin for Teachers, 
Vl (September 1934), 28. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF A RECREATION INSTITUTE 


CARL L. NORDLY, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 


University of Minnesota 


Developments in recreation are making possible 
opportunities for better living. Outdoor facilities 
for recreation are being improved. School build- 
ings now are built with consideration for adult rec- 
reation programs. Private agencies demonstrate 
continued interest in the movement. Such organ- 
izations as the American Legion, Legion Auxiliary, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations are cooperating 
in the movement on a statewide basis. Local, 
county, state and federal governmental units are 
exerting a stimulating influence. Liberal recreation 
enabling laws now permit communities to expand 
their programs. Articles dealing with recreation 
in some aspect frequently appear in newspapers 
and periodicals. Topics related to education for 
leisure and community organization for recreation 
are discussed at educational meetings. Schools 
are giving increasing attention to education for 
living. National Conferences on Recreation Lead- 
ership Training have been held. In the present 
emergency the need for community recreation has 
been advocated by national leaders. 


One is not surprised to note that such develop- 
ments have been paralleled by employment by com- 
munity bodies of individuals on a part-time or full- 
time basis to direct the destinies of recreation pro- 
grams. Many such recreation workers lack experi- 
ence or professional training, or both, in the field 
of recreation. As a service to them and their em- 
ployers, colleges and universities may offer recrea- 
tion institutes as one phase of in-service training. 
This method has been employed by the National 
Recreation Association and the Recreation Division 
of the Works Progress Administration. <A_ brief 
discussion of procedures involved in organizing a 
recreation institute at the University of Minnesota 
may include suggestions for those who contemplate 
similar leadership training efforts. 

The need for a recreation institute was appre- 
ciated by the Dean of the College of Education 
when his attention was directed to problems with 
which recreation workers, school administrators and 
teachers were confronted. Accordingly he ap- 
pointed a committee which represented the College 
of Education, Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation, and Minnesota Public Recreation Workers 
to plan an intensive short course in the problems 
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and techniques of school and community recreation 
with special emphasis on summer recreation. 

A four-page announcement of the recreation in- 
stitute was printed. This included the names of 
the sponsoring and cooperating agencies, place and 
date, purpose, statements that no registration or 
tuition fee would be charged, the names of those 
on the planning committee, and an outline of the 
program. The announcement was sent with a re- 
turn card to notify the planning committee of each 
delegate’s intentions to attend. This procedure was 
followed so that classrooms of proper size could be 
provided. Included in the mailing list were phys- 
ical education teachers who were professionally 
trained at the University of Minnesota and mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Public Recreation Workers 
Association. Superintendents of Schools were no- 
tified of the Recreation Institute by letters from 
the State Department of Education. A diversified 
group of school teachers, superintendents, college 
and university professors, public recreation lead- 
ers, and W. P. A. recreation workers attended the 
institute. 

The staff included members of the University of 
Minnesota College of Education, Minnesota Pub- 
lic Recreation Workers Association, and State De- 
partment of Education, a National Recreation As- 
sociation representative, a Girl Scout executive, 
and three public school teachers. A varied pro- 
gram was offered of approximately nine hours of 
practice in recreation skills with the remainder of 
the time devoted to lectures and discussion of topics 
related to community organization for recreation, 
administrative problems, and methods of develop- 
ing various phases of the program. Several of the 
topics might well have required the entire two days 
for comprehensive discussions. However, the pur- 
pose of the institute was to develop appreciations 
of the scope of a recreation program, to demon- 
strate and afford practice in selected recreation 
skills, and to explain means of solving the most 
significant organization and administrative prob- 
lems. Although the treatment of some topics was 
not exhaustive, the most salient points were con- 
sidered in an effort to satisfy the needs of the 
group. Mimeographed material was furnished the 
delegates to supplement several of the discussions. 
The program follows: 
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FIRST DAY 


8:30-9:00 A.M. 
Registration in Lobby of Minnesota Union. 


9:00-9:50 A.M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
1. Purpose and Plan of the Institute. 
2. The Minnesota Recreation Law. 
3. The Place of the Schools in the Recrea- 
tion Movement. 


10:00-10:50 A.M. ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
1. How to Develop Arts and Crafts in the 
Recreation Program. 
2. Principles of Color and Design. 


11:00-11:50 A.M. ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Demonstration and practice. 


12:15-1:45 P.M. LUNCH PROGRAM. 


1. Community Singing in the Recreation 
Program. 
2. Community Singing. 


2:00-2:50 P.M. RECREATION ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


1. The American Legion and Recreation. 

2. Parent Teacher Associations and Recrea- 
tion. 

3. How to Utilize W. P. A. Workers in 
Recreation. 


3:00-3:50 P.M. ADMINISTRATIVE PROB- 
LEMS IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR RECREATION. 


1. Principles of Organization. 
2. Administrative Control. 
3. Problems Related to Finance. 


4:00-5:00 P.M. PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 
1. Badminton. 
2. Volleyball. 
3. Social Hour Games for Mixed Groups. 


6:00-7:45 P.M. DINNER PROGRAM. 

1. Ways of making group singing more en- 
joyable. 

2. Ways of increasing enjoyment in listen- 
ing to music. 

3. Young bands. 

4. Operettas. 

5. Rhythm bands. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. SOCIAL RECREATION 
AND GAMES. 
1. A Party for Strangers. 
2. Progressive Games Party. 
3. Folk Dances. 
4. Social Recreation. 


June, 1942 


SECOND DAY 


9:00-9:50 A.M. PRINCIPLES OF GROUP 
WORK. 


10:00-10:50 A.M. ADMINISTRATIVE PROB- 
LEMS. 
1. Records, Reports and Public Relations. 
2. Safety Controls. 
3. Discussion. 


11:00-11:50 A.M. SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
PROGRAMS. 


12:15-1:45 P.M. LUNCH PROGRAM. 
1. Songs, Rounds and Simple Vocal Music, 
Informal Singing. 


2. Practice in the Fundamentals of Con- 
ducting Group Singing. 


2:00-2:50 P.M. THE DRAMA. 
1. Its Function on the Playground, in the 
School, Church, Adult Organizations. 
. Little Theaters, Pageants. 
. How to Select Plays. 
. Makeup, Stage, Scenery, and Costuming. 


3:00-3:50 P. M. NATURE ACTIVITIES 


Gardening, flower shows, potato blossom fes- 
tivals, etc.; nature clubs, hikes, camps, 
and playground activities, conservation, 
museums, parks, and handcraft. 


> W bo 


4:00-4:50 P. M. ARCHERY 


1. Handcraft. 
2. Practice. 


6:15-8:15 P. M. DINNER PROGRAM 


1. Administration of a Rural Recreation 
Program. 


2. Question Box. 


8:20-10:00 P. M. GAMES AND DANCES 
1. Singing Games. 
2. Folk Dances. 
3. Playground Games. 


This observer has been particularly pleased with 
the manner in which members of different groups 
interested in recreation promotion will cooperate 
in making an institute a success. The recreation 
movement requires the best quality of leadership 
and cooperation of workers in the field, social and 
civic groups, and governmental agencies for attain- 
ment of maximum results to the end that individual 
living will be enriched for a better society. 
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RECREATION GOES DRAMATIC 
GLORIA HARRISON* 


Today on hundreds of playgrounds all over the 
country boys and girls are experiencing the ex- 
citement, fascination and educational possibilities 
found in recreational dramatics. No other activity 
offers children as many opportunities in self-devel- 
opment along with wholesome pleasure as does the 
activity of recreational dramatics. This is be- 
cause dramatics as an activity involves the use of 
so many other arts, such as handcraft, storytell- 
ing, music, and dancing. 

Play is always serious to children. When play- 
ing they are living on their highest level, for in play 
more actual thinking goes on than in any other 
phase of their lives. For proof of this just watch 
small children in creative play where they are un- 
aware of your presence. The earnest and concen- 
trated expressions which fleet across their faces are 
at once both fascinating and puzzling to the aver- 
age adult who has through years acquired a poker 
face or limits his facial expressions. 

Dramatic play is that form of childish make- 
believe that centers around a social experience. It 
begins when a child pretends to be something or 
someone he is not, or pretends to be doing some- 
thing he is not doing. 

“Playacting,” and “Informal Dramatics,” terms 
used generally for a type of dramatics, are perhaps 
two of the most popular means of dramatic play. 
Other types are Pantomime, used for tiny tots as 
a medium in developing self-expression; and Formal 
Dramatics, used primarily with children of Junior 
High School age and older. The latter type in- 
volves the use of written scripts, stage scenery 
lighting, costuming, and makeup. It also calls for 
a more finished production than other types. 

Pageants and Festivals are types of dramatic 
play which call for the participation of large num- 
bers of children and the addition of music, dancing, 
drills, mass groups, along with pantomime and dra- 
matic staging. Because of this, and that the effect 
must be one of splendor and brilliance, pageants 
and festivals are more difficult to produce. 

Each of the above mentioned types of dramatic 
play offers a particular benefit from an educational, 
physiological, cultural, and sociological standpoint. 
Until recently little thought had been given in our 
public schools and on our playgrounds to the ad- 
vantages offered through dramatic play. For many 
“Dramatics” is nothing more nor less than learning 
how to recite a pretty piece with gestures. There 
has been little concern with that more stimulating 


* Miss Harrison is the Traveling Director in charge 
of Recreational Dramatics for the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


and satisfying type of dramatic activity which we 
know as “recreational.” 

From the recreational side there is the pleasure 
of adventure in the imaginations of the children 
through dramatics and creative play. Through 
“playacting” small children lose their shyness, gain 
self-confidence, develop poise, dignity and charm, 
acquire and develop a vocabulary beyond their 
years, develop muscular and mental coordination, 
acquire grace and a clear speaking voice through 
this activity. 

Recreational Dramatics offer a new and _ fasci- 
nating world for children. Lines are not drilled 
into the minds of children as in a school lesson, 
but the story of the play and the idea of the dia- 
logue is learned. The story given by the children, 
in a play-form is informal, imaginative and quite’ 
like the old popular game of “Let’s Pretend.” 
Every child spends three-fourths of his child life 
in the game of “Let’s Pretend;” no wonder the 
appeal of drama in one phase or another is uni- 
versal. As man’s first means of communication 
was through the art of pantomime, to make known 
his wants, it naturally follows that acting is one 
of our oldest arts. 

Primitive man employed dancing and music in 
the worship of his deities. It is almost certain 
that poetry was added to these ceremonials and 
when properly developed he added dialogue. With 
the addition of dialogue he was well on his way 
toward civilization. He did not have to learn 
these things from anyone else, they were instinc- 
tive with him. 

The promotion of the activity of dramatic art 
is very simple once the many opportunities for 
self-development have been taken into considera- 
tion. 


The educational value of dramatics is apparent 
when children learn their lessons in literature, his- 
tory and other studies through the dramatization 
and participation in creative dramatic play. Enact- 
ing stories based on history, science, literature, to 
name a few, brings to the child’s mind an indelible 
impression of a lesson to be learned. Without con- 
sciously realizing it, through the art of extempori- 
zation, children develop and acquire a vocabulary. 
Children learn the importance of sharing, of “give 
and take,” through cooperating and working to- 
gether in rehearsing the play as a whole. To these 
may be added the development of tolerance, sports- 
manship and patience. 

The character of a child may be easily influ- 
enced by his playmates. To assume that he gains 
only self-expression and a medium for an emo- 
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tional outlet through his participation in recrea- 
tional dramatics would be to considerably limit this 
rich activity. The association of children with one 
another, their teamwork in “playacting” tends to 
teach children cooperation, understanding of per- 
sons and things through character portrayals in 
plays, to develop patience, self-discipline, and a 
better sportsmanship. 

The wealth of play material which is available 
for recreational dramatics and its apparent effect 
on the child’s mental development tends to serve 
also as a character influence. 

Through observation of dramatic groups we have 
watched timid children slowly acquire self-confi- 
dence, and the exhibitionist gradually lose his air 
of braggadocio and become an emotionally normal 
child. 

The importance of recreational dramatics and its 
direct and indirect effect on children form an emo- 
tional, physical, mental and spiritual development 
which cannot be considered too lightly. 

Because of the great social and racial strata 


which participate in the activity of dramatic art, 
it contributes to the ideology of democracy. 

Physiologically dramatic play stimulates mental 
and physical alertness, the coordination of both 
mind and body and very often corrects speech de- 
fects and nervous mannerisms. 

Through the correlation of music, drama, danc- 
ing, costuming and art crafts a culture and a knowl- 
edge of the cultural arts is obtained. 

In listing the educational advantages to be de- 
rived from the activity of dramatic art nothing was 
given of the pleasure value which it affords. The 
joy which children receive from playacting is diffi- 
cult to measure. The joy is natural, spontaneous 
and wholly satisfying. The fact that children live 
vicariously the many characters they portray gives 
them a better understanding of human nature. To 
play the role of something or someone you are not, 
has a tremendous fascination for both young and old. 

To be in a play or to play the game of “Let’s 
pretend” with some child, is indeed a rich expe- 
rience, one which none should miss. 


wePK WW 


*“‘PHILADELPHIA—PHYSICALLY FIT” 


GROVER W. MUELLER 
Director of Physical & Health Education 
School District of Philadelphia 


ADJUSTMENTS IN THE SELECTION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIES TO MEET VARYING 
NEEDS AND ABILITIES 


I. In administering the program of physical ac- 
tivities it is highly important that appropriate ad- 
justments be made to meet the widely varying physi- 
cal conditions and reactions of the class members. 
Among the more important conditions to be con- 
sidered are excessive overweight, excessively thin 
and weak persons, individuals with large flabby 
abdomens with poor muscular development, and 
persons who are excessively awkward. 

Some of the important precautions to be taken 
where these factors appear singly or in combination 
are as follows: 

A. With persons who are of middle age or be- 
yond, it is especially important to avoid activities 
requiring sudden bursts of speed, intense effort, 
sustained effort over long periods of time, in- 
verted positions, and sudden foredownward trunk 
dipping. 

B. With excessively overweight persons, all 
of the activities should be toned down with re- 
spect to intensity, duration, and range of move- 
ment because of excessive bulk, relatively low 
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muscular strength, and relative inadequacy of 
the circulatory and respiratory systems. 

C. With thin and weak persons, the adjust- 
ments are largely concerned with selections of 
activities which will gradually build up the mus- 
cular tone to normal. Age, of course, may also 
enter as a limiting factor. 

D. For persons with relatively poor muscular 
development and large protruding abdomens, 
special precautions should be taken to avoid 
sudden efforts and jolts as well as feats of 
strength placing unusual strain upon the ab- 
dominal wall. This implies avoidance of difficult 
leg elevations and turnovers in suspension posi- 
tions, dismounts from considerable heights, and 
very vigorous and continuous jumping and hop- 
ping exercises. 

E. Proper safety precautions and special at- 
tention is required in dealing with persons who 
are unusually awkward. 

F. Persons with defective vision should re- 
ceive special guidance with respect to participa- 
tion in certain types of activities. Such guidance 
involves advising removal of glasses especially in 
games where balls are used, special assistance on 
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apparatus, and avoidance of certain dismounts 
and vaults where points of landing may be mis- 
judged. 


II. Not only is it important to make adjust- 
ments to meet conditions peculiar to individuals 
and groups of individuals, but it is equally neces- 
sary to meet certain problems common to all, re- 
gardless of individual peculiarities. Special precau- 
tions should be taken regarding the following prac- 
tices in general: 


A. Undesirable effects in suppling exercises 
may result even where individuals are apparently 
in the “pink” of condition. They should not force 
themselves too far beyond the daily range of 
movement at any given time. It is highly de- 
sirable to advise them to extend the range of 
movement only in small increments. 


Likewise, any particular suppling exercise 
should not be repeated too often. Also, exercises 
having identical suppling effects should be 
avoided in the same lesson. 


It is important to avoid using in any one les- 
son more than one exercise which supplies the 
same body part. 


B. Building up endurance is also a matter of 
gradual development. Concentrated overdoses 
(intense effort and too long continued activity) 
should be avoided. 


C. The effects of sustained muscular effort 
(strength exercises) also requires careful observa- 
tion. Activities with this characteristic should 
not be encouraged to a point where the individual 
shows signs of extreme effort and fatigue. 


PROGRAM OF PHySICAL ACTIVITIES 
Program A (Men) 


(For Potential Selectees and Other Groups with 
Comparable Physical Qualities ) 


The material contained herein has been selected 
primarily for young and vigorous participants. It 
is of outstanding importance that intelligent modi- 
fications be made for middle aged persons and for 
younger ones in relatively poor physical condition. 
If this policy is not carefully observed, some will be 
harmed instead of improved, and many will un- 
doubtedly drop out of the course. 

The main objective of the program of activities 
as contained herein is to develop fundamental physi- 
cal fitness. All of the activities have been care- 
fully selected by a committee with this end in 
view. Most of the members of the committee had 
experience in the first world war in conditioning 
men physically. 

It is important to adhere as closely as possible 
to the activities assigned to each lesson. On the 
other hand, modifications should be made on the 
basis of the physical condition of the individuals 
composing the classes. Such modifications should, 
however, in no way change the fundamental nature 
or objective of the prescribed activities. Modifi- 
cation should consist mainly of reduction in the 
number of repetitions, decrease of speed of execu- 
tion, and (or) range of movement, and provision 
for more frequent or longer rest periods between 
exercises. 

It is of paramount importance that the activities 
be presented by the teacher in such a way as to 
obtain maximum enjoyment. 


INDEX OF PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES AND TIME DISTRIBUTION 


I. Preparation period (7230 to" 7: 45) 


II. Marching, running, and free exercises (7: 45 t to 8: 15) 


A. Marching and running 
B. Free Exercises 


III. Apparatus activities (Exercises) (8:15 to 8:35) 
IV. Health instruction (Hygiene) (8:35 to 8:45). . 
III. Intermission (rest and relaxation) (8:45 to 8:55) 


VI. Antagonistics and games (8:55 to 9:45) 
VII. Dressing and showers (9:45 to 10:00) 
Il. A—Marching and Running 


Time distribution 
15 minutes 
30 minutes 


20 minutes 
10 minutes 
10 minutes 
50 minutes 
15 minutes 


All marching and running activities listed below are to be executed in column of ranks of 3’s mov- 


ing around the gymnasium. 
First Week 
A. Marching in step around the gymnasium . 


B. Run in step in column formation as follows: 
Run 2 minutes, then march 1 minute, and repeat 


Second and Third Weeks 
A. No preliminary marching from here on. 


B. Run 3 minutes, then march 1 minute, and repeat 


Fourth to Sixth Weeks, inclusive 


Run 4 minutes, then march 1 minute, and repeat 


Total Time 
2 minutes 


6 minutes 


8 minutes 


. 10 minutes 
Vot. ITI, No. 5 
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II—B. Free Exercises (Setting Up Exercises) 
A. Procedures 


a. 
2. 


uw 


Demonstration of the complete exercise. 
Giving the exercise first by counts (num- 
bers) on command. Each position to be 
held. 

It should be noted that a few seconds are 
allowed for rest between series of uninter- 
rupted repetitions of the same exercise. 
The resting time should be used by the 
teacher for instructional purposes. 

For the first lesson or two the number 
of repetitions indicated for each exercise 
may be reduced according to the condition 
of the participants. Teachers will have 
to exercise judgment in this matter. In 
the case of Group I participants (potential 
selectees), the maximum number of repeti- 
tions should be reached not later than the 
third lesson. With participants in other 
groups, modifications may be necessary for 
a greater number of lessons. 


. During the first week the free exercise les- 


son should be limited to exercises, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 8, and 9. At the beginning of the 
second week the complete series of free 
exercises is to be used. 

Some time during the instructional pro- 
cedures it is very desirable to point out 
the purposes of the various exercises, and 
also to emphasize the advisability of prac- 
ticing them at home or elsewhere on days 
when they do not attend classes. 


B. Free Exercises—Open order formation 


Selected and adapted from F. M. 21-20 
War Department “Basic Field Manual” 
1941. 


1. Starting position: Right arm upward, left 
arm downward and backward. 
Swing right arm foredownward and back- 
ward and at the same time swing the left 
arm foreupward—1, reverse positions (vig- 
orous swinging)—2, continue 12 to 15 
times in rapid rhythm. 
Rest a few seconds. 
Repeat all. 

2. Starting position: Wide side stride stand, 
arms sideward. 
Turn-bend trunk forward touching right 
foot with left hand (knees kept straight )— 
1, return to starting position—2, turn-bend 
to opposite side—3, return—4. 
Repeat 8 to 12 times in lively rhythm. 

3. Starting position: Jn stand, feet together, 
hands on hips. 
Rise on toes—1, bend knees deep—2, re- 
verse and return—3, 4. Begin in slow 
rhythm then increase time as greater pro- 
ficiency is gained. 
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on 


Repeat 8 to 12 times. 
Rest a few seconds. 
Repeat all. 


Starting position: Side stride stand, arms 
raised upward. 

Bend trunk foredownward swinging arms 
downward and reaching as far backward 
between legs as possible (knees to be kept 
straight and finger tip to touch floor)—1, 
return—2. This exercise should be exe- 
cuted with a vigorous pulling downward 
between legs and good stretching into the 
upward position. 

Rhythm should not be too slow. 

Repeat 8 to 10 times. 

Rest about 20 to 30 seconds. 

Repeat all. 

Starting position: Support lying position 
frontways. 

Bend arms (dip) keeping hips and knees 
straight, until chest barely touches the 
floor—1, straighten to starting position—2. 
Repeat 6 to 8 times. 

Rest about 15 to 20 seconds. 

Repeat all. 

The goal should be to be able to dip and 
straighten 15 to 20 times without a stop. 


. Starting position: Standing position (At- 


tention ). 

Bend knees deep and place hands on floor 
(arms between the knees)—1, jump to a 
side stride (straddle) position with the legs 
(hands remain stationary)—2, reverse (to 
bent knee position)—3, straighten to a 
stand—4. 

Repeat 6 to 10 times in comparatively 
rapid rhythm. 

Rest 15 to 20 seconds. 

Repeat all. 

Starting position: Sitting position, legs 
straight and together, hands on floor 
slightly behind line of hips. 

Bend trunk forward and reach forward 
and grasp ankles (pulling hand with the 
arms attempting to get the head down on 
the knees or between the knees)—1, dip 
twice (attempting to pull further down- 
ward each time)—2—3, return to starting 
position—-4, pause—5—6. 

Rhythm should be rather rapid and dip- 
ping and pulling vigorous. Knees should 
be kept straight. 

Repeat 6 to 8 times. 

Rest 15 to 20 seconds. 

Repeat all. 

Starting position: Lying flat on back, 
hands clasped behind neck. 

Raise knees up to chest (hips off floor)—1, 
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straighten legs upward—2, lower straight 
legs slowly in 4 counts. 

Repeat 6 to 8 times. 

Rest 15 to 20 seconds. 

Repeat all. 

9. Starting position: Prone lying position 
(face downward) with arms sideward. 
Raise straight legs (straddling at the same 
time), arms, and chest as high as possible 
off the floor—1, hold this position—2, —3, 
lower—4, pause—5, —6. Count very 
slowly. 

Repeat 6 to 10 times. 

10. Starting position: Lying flat on back, arms 
sideward, hands on floor palms downward, 
with straight legs raised upward (vertical 
position ). 

Lower straight legs to the left side and 
touch the floor—1l, return to vertical posi- 
tion—2, repeat to the right—3, 4. 
Count very slowly for this exercise. 
Repeat 3 to 4 times. 

Rest about 15 seconds. 

Repeat all. 


Ill. Apparatus Exercises 


1. Explain and demonstrate the exercise and 
the method of assisting if this is necessary. 

2. Have the first member in each line step 
forward to the starting point (upon com- 
mand). 

3. Upon a second command, to run, jump, or 
climb, the first line member executes the 
exercise. In the meantime (while No. 1 is 
performing) No. 2 steps up to the start- 
ing point and waits. 

4. When No. 1 has completed the exercise he 
waits at the finish point of the exercise. 
Upon a third command No. 1 returns to 
his squad while No. 2 begins his exercise, 
while No. 3 steps up to the starting point. 
This process continues until all have fin- 
ished, when repetition of the exercise or a 
new exercise is given. 

Suggested Alignments for Apparatus Work 

It is understood that exact conformity to the 

alignments below cannot be made in all cases 

because of varying conditions. They are, 
therefore, to be considered as suggested pat- 
terns only. 

1. Ropes—One line for every two ropes. 

2. Mats—One line for every long (5’ x 10’) 


A. Organization and Procedures cient ant far sath t00 44 %) Sant 
At the outset the apparatus activities are to 3 ge a sie Se h h — 
be conducted by the class method in order Note: B , a9 aenie np fee 
s h 1 dvances ote: Because o the imited number ot orses in 
that no time be wasted. If the class ac some gymnasiums the use of this apparatus 
rapidly enough before the end of the six week presents some difficult problems, especially 
period, it may be advisable to organize squads where only one teacher is conducting the 
on the basis of ability. The class should be class. Where the class size goes beyond 30 
toy li f l si The si members two sections are advisable, one 
organize into lines of equal size. e€ sizes section working on the horses while the 
of the lines should be kept small, 6 to 8 mem- other works on the ropes. After 10 minutes 
bers if possible. No piece of apparatus of the the sections exchange to the other appara- 
type assigned for the lesson should be left tus. In this case the teacher should shut- 
di idl The followi d A tle back and forth between the two sec- 
stan ing idle. € rtovowing procedures in tions. This requires that competent leaders 
conducting the exercises are essential: be placed in charge of the section. 
C. Schedule for Apparatus Activities 
The following schedule is arranged for classes where one teacher is in charge. 
Lesson 
number Apparatus Whole class or Half class (Section) Time 
1-4-7-10 Climbing ropes only Whole class 20 min. 
2-5-8-11 a. Mats Whole class 15 min. 
b. Climbing ropes Whole class 5 min. 
3-6-9-12 a. Horse Section I. Horse—ropes 10 min. at each 


b. Climbing ropes 
D. Schedule for Apparatus Activities 


Section II. Ropes—horse 


10 min. at each 


Schedule for classes where two teachers are assigned—half of the class in charge of each teacher. 


Lesson 

number Apparatus 

1-4-7-10 Climbing 
Ropes 


2-5-8-11 Mats 
Climbing ropes 
3-6-9-12 Horse ; 
Climbing ropes 


Whole class—One instructor for 
each section 

Both sections at the ropes. Each section em- 
ploying half the ropes under direction of own 
instructor 
Section I. Mats—ropes 
Section II. Ropes—mats 
Section I. Horse—ropes 
Section II. Ropes—horse 


Time 
20 min. 


10 min. at each 
10 min. at each 
10 min. at each 
10 min. at each 
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Assignments 
1 


a. Climbing Ropes—20 minutes 


1. 


Lesson 


One rope 

Jump to cofrect climbing position. 
Jump down. 

One rope 

Climb upward (to top if possible) and 
climb down. 

Two ropes 

Jump and turn over backward to an 
inverted squat hang, feet against the 
ropes. Return slowly to a stand. 

Two ropes 

Jump and turn over backward (straight 
legs) to a stand. 

Two ropes 

Bent arm hang, body straight. Short 
body swinging forward and backward 
about 6 to 8 times. (The ropes do not 
swing in this exercise. It is merely a 
vigorous high double leg swinging for- 
ward and backward, from the hips 
down.) 

4 


a. Mats—15 minutes—then change to ropes 


Kr. 


6. 


Knee walk forward (length of mat) 
with both ankles grasped in rear of 
body. 

From a squat position or from a stand 
roll forward to a stand. 

From a stand, two successive rolls for- 
ward to a stand. 


. With a short run, jump forward 


(double take-off) and roll forward to 
a stand. 


. From a stand with arms folded in 


front, roll forward to a stand (the fore- 
arms are used for support on the mat). 
As 5 but two successive rolls forward. 


b. Climbing Ropes—S minutes 
Repeat climbing of Lesson 1. 


Lesson 


3 


a. Side Horse (low-hip high)—10 minutes 


for 
ing 


half of the class, then change to climb- 
ropes. 


(All exercises start with a run unless other- 
wise stated.) 


i. 
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. Squat vault forward. 


Double squat stand in saddle. 
Straighten legs forward or high as pos- 
sible and dismount. 

Repeat one or 
more times. 


. Squat vault with ™% turns (left and 


right). 

Repeat one or more times. 

Have some one hold a stick or wand 
horizontally on far side of horse about 
two feet away from the horse and at 


about the height of the horse or pom- 
mels. 
Squat vault over the horse and the 
wand or stick. Repeat one or more 
times. 

It is advisable to start with the stick 
held low at first, and with each repeti- 
tion of the exercise raise the height 
about 3 inches. 


b. Climbing Ropes—10 minutes then change 
to horse. 


1. Climbing to top and down using legs. 
2. Select one other exercise from Les- 
son 1. 
Lesson 4 
a. Climbing Ropes—20 minutes. 
1. One rope. 
Climb to the top, climb down to a 
stand. 
Repeat immediately. 
2. Two ropes. 
Jump and turn over backward to a 
nest-hang (one ankle over each rope). 
Return slowly with straight legs. Re- 
peat. 
3. Two ropes. 
Jump and turn over backward to a 
hang rearways touching the floor with 
the feet. With a push-off with the feet 
return (forward turnover) to a stand. 
4. Two ropes. 
Walk backward holding both ropes. 
Run forward sliding hands upward on 
ropes, and jump to a bent arm hang. 
Swing backward, forward, and back- 
ward, and dismount to a stand with the 
beginning of the forward swing. 
5. Two ropes. 
One hand on each rope, leg-grip on one 
rope. Climb to the top. Climb down. 
Lesson 5 
a. Mats—15 minutes—then change to ropes. 
1. From a stand with arms folded in front, 
two successive rolls forward to a stand. 
2. Place a chalk line about 3 feet beyond 
the take-off point. Run, jump (dive) 
and forward roll to a stand. 
Repeat a number of times increasing 
the distance for the dive. 
3. From a stand, squat and roll backward 
to a stand. 
4. Roll forward, half turn and roll back- 
ward to a stand. 
5. Support lying position frontways. 


Push-off with the feet raising the hips 
to momentary support on the hands, 
and roll forward to a stand. (Note: 
The push-off should start from a 
straight body position. There should 
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be no dragging of the feet forward. 
The feet should leave the mat at the 
original point of support.) 


b. Climbing Ropes—S minutes. 


Repeat climbing exercise from Lesson 4. 


Lesson 6 
a. Side Horse—10 minutes for half of the 


class, then change to climbing ropes. 

(All exercises start with a run unless other- 

wise stated.) 

1. Review squat vault without and with 
Y turns. 

2. As 1, gradually raising height of horse. 

3. Low horse: Flank vault from a stand 
in front of saddle (grip on pommels)— 
left and right. 

4. As 3, with a running start (attention 
to a “double” take-off). 

5. Front vault left and right. 


: Climbing Ropes—10 minutes, then change 


to side horse. 

1. Choose one climbing exercise from Les- 
son 4. 

2. Choose a swinging exercise and other 
exercises from Lesson 4, as time per- 
mits. 


Lesson 7 
a. Climbing Ropes—20 minutes. 


1. One rope 
Climb to the top (using legs). Climb 
down without the use of the legs (hand 
under hand). 

2. Two ropes 
Jump to a bent-arm hang. Start body 
swinging forward and backward (a 
couple of times) and turn over back- 
ward to a hang rearways, (knees may 
be bent—but should be straight if pos- 
sible. From the inverted position the 
movement should be slow). Without 
touching the floor return to a bent arm 
hang. Drop to a stand. 

3. Two ropes 
Walk backward holding both ropes. 
Run forward sliding hands upward and 
jump to a bent arm hang; swing back- 
ward in the bent arm hang: at the end 
of the backward swing lower to straight 
arm hang and swing forward (running 
several steps on the floor). Then at 
the end of the forward swing pull up 
again to a bent arm hang. After ex- 
ecuting this exercise 2 or more times, 
stop. 

4. Two ropes 
Climb upward halfway on one rope: 
change to the second rope and climb 
to the top. Climb downward on one 


rope, with or without the use of the 
legs. 


Lesson 8 
. Mats—15 minutes—then change to ropes. 


1. With a short run, jump (dive) and roll 
forward to a stand. 

2. As 1 over a person on hands and knees 
stationed in front of the take-off. 

3. From a stand roll forward to a stand 
using only one hand for support on the 
mat (the other arm is held sideward 
during the roll). 

4. From a stand, squat and grasp ankles, 

and roll forward to a stand (hands re- 

tain grip on ankles during the roll). 

Lying position rearways arms folded in 

front. Raise legs over head; return 

swing of legs rising to a squat stand 
without use of hands, and immediately 

grasp ankles and roll forward to a 

stand. 


wn 


. Climbing Ropes—5 minutes. 


Repeat one or more climbing exercises 
from Lesson 7. 


Lesson 9 
a. Side Horse—10 minutes for half of the 


class, then change to climbing ropes. 

(All exercises start with a run_ unless 

otherwise stated.) 

1. Review flank and front vaults gradually 
raising the horse. 

2. Low Horse—Place a medicine ball or 
some other large object on end of horse 
(neck or croup). 

Run and flank (and front) vaults (grip 
on pommels legs raising over the ob- 
ject placed on end of horse). 

3. As 2 gradually raising height of horse. 
4. Jump to support frontways. Squat 
forward (over saddle) to a stand. 

5. As 4 over a wand held on the far side 
of the horse. 


. Climbing Ropes—10 minutes, then change 


to horse. 

1. Choose a climbing exercise and one or 
more of the other exercises from Les- 
son 7, as time permits. 


Lesson 10 
a. Climbing Ropes—20 minutes. 


1. One Rope. 
Climbing upward hand over hand 
without the use of the hands (to the 
top if possible). Climb downward using 
the legs if necessary, but preferably 
without the legs. 

2. Two Ropes. 
Jump to straight arm hang. With slow 
leg raising (knees straight), turn over 
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backward to a hand rearways. Return 
to bent arm hang. Drop to a stand. 
3. Two Ropes. 
Pendulum swinging with pull-up at the 
end of each backward swing, (hold the 
bent arm during the forward swing), 
and lowering to a straight arm hang at 
the end of each forward swing. The 
pull-up should be executed from 3 to 4 
times. 
4. Three Ropes. 
Start on one rope. Climb upward 
without the use of the legs traveling 
from one rope to another. Climb down 
on one rope with or without the use of 
the legs. 


Lesson 11 


a. Mats—15 minutes—then change to ropes. 

1. One or more rolls forward with ankles 

grasped. 

2. Run, dive over a person and roll for- 

ward to a stand. 

3. As 1 over two persons kneeling in front 

of take-off. 

4. Sitting position, with a vigorous back- 
ward trunk swing and raising of legs 
roll backward to a stand. 

Support lying position frontways, squat 
forward with feet between hands to a 
sitting position, then roll backward to 
a stand. 
b. Climbing Ropes—S5 minutes. 
Repeat one or more of the climbing ex- 
ercises in Lesson 10. 
Lesson 12 


a. Side Horse—10 minutes for half of the 
class, then change to climbing ropes. 
Horse placed lengthwise (pommels remain 
on horse). Approach with running starts 
toward croup (end) of horse. 

1. Run jump to a squat stand on the croup 
(near end). Straighten forward to sup- 
port lying frontways (feet on croup, 
hands on neck, hips over pommels). 
Straddle vault dismount forward to a 
stand. 

2. As 1 to a squat stand on croup. Jump 
forward (straightening body—without 
stopping for support lying position) 
and straddle vault dismount forward to 
a stand. 

3. Oblique running approach from either 
side of the horse. Run jump (support 
on neck) and front vault over horse 
(hips pass over pommels). 

4. As 3 with an object (medicine ball) 
placed on near end of horse. 

5. As 3 and 4 gradually raising the horse. 
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b. Climbing Ropes—10 minutes, then change 
to side horse. 
1. Choose a climbing exercise and one or 
more of the other exercises from Lesson 
10, as time permits. 


IV. Health Instruction 
Talks on Healthful Living 


It is highly important that these health talks 
be presented enthusiastically, and that they be 
made vital and interesting to the group. Avoid 
the typical classroom presentation, and use a 
neighborly conversational style. It may be val- 
uable to ask each group if they have any topics 
they would like to discuss. 

The following outline is merely suggestive, but 
most if not all of the items should probably be 
covered. The outline is by no means complete; 
the teacher is encouraged to include other topics, 
provided only that the teacher make sure of their 
importance and of their interest to the members 
of the class. 

Possibly one or two periods for questions and 
answers, previously announced, would be interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Include such topics as: 

1. Physical activity (exercise). 

Values; need for; beneficial effects. 

Adaptation to age, sex, occupation, climate, 
individual. 

Relative value of different activities (depends 
in some measure on the objective). 

Effects—Circulatory, respiratory, and nervous 
systems. Increase in waste materials. 
Elimination—excretory organs. 

Muscle soreness. 

Fatigue—symptoms; effects. 

Gradual increase in capacity to do vigorous 
work. Endurance, strength, agility, sup- 
pleness, skill. 

Frequency and regularity. 

Warming up process. 

Personal cleanliness, including bathing and 

clothing. 

Nutrition. 

Care of the feet. Shoes. Hiking. 

Hernia, including avoidance and treatment. 

Medical examination. 

Avoidance and transmission of disease, in- 

cluding venereal diseases. 


bd 
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8. Boils and skin diseases. 

9. Bruises. 

10. Home remedies, home treatment, and home 
nursing. 


11. Facts and superstitions. 
12. Federal Food and Drugs Act (latest) 
Question and answer period. 
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Intermission (rest and relaxation) 


The total time allotted for activities has been 
divided into two large parts. 
voted to marching, running, and free exercises, ap- 
paratus activities, and hygiene instruction. The 
second part is consumed by antagonistics, relays, 


and games. 


The first part is de- 


Between these two parts a period of 


10 minutes is allotted for rest and relaxation, dur- 
ing which time the participants are free to do 


whatever they choose, subject, however, to the gen- 
eral rules and regulations concerning the use of the 


school premises. 


VI. Antagonistics and Games 


Time Allotment 
Antagonistics (or *Trench 
Exercises the 2nd night of 
CHG OWE). 6 56406. casere about 10 minutes 
ME Ndi eeaenpabenceeen about 15 minutes 
MOINS 8a Sais Shiels about 20 minutes 
PDN: tise Scidielars Sala < aes sid 5 minutes 
ES RSE Rea rrr 50 minutes 


allel bars with mat on top. 


B. Schedule for Antagonistics, Relavs and Mass Games 


Period 


1 


bd 


10 Minutes 

Individual 

Antagonistics 
Indian Wrestling 
Elbow Wrestling 


Leg Wrestling 
One Side Wrestling 


Wand Wrestling 
Wand Pull Up 


One Hand Tug of War 
One Foot Tug of War 


Shoulder Pushing 
Back Pushing 


Bear or Rooster Fight 
Chicken Fight 


Indian Wrestling 
Elbow Wrestling 


Leg Wrestling 
One Sided Wrestling 


Wand Wrestling 
Wand Pull Up 


One Hand Tug of War 
One Foot Tug of War 


Shoulder Pushing 
Back Pushing 


Bear or Rooster Fight 
Chicken Fight 


20 Minutes 
Mass Relays 
Hopping Relay 
Under Leg B. B. Relay 
Over Head B. B. Relay 


Under & Over B. B. R. 
Hobble Relay 
Leap Frog Relay 


Potato or Block R. 
Pick-a-Back Relay 
Firemans Relay 


Duck-Elephant- Walrus 
Relay 

Obstacle Relay 

Front Roll relay 

Crew Race 

Wheel Barrow relay 

Gallop relay 

Under & Over B. B. R. 
with in and out 
running 

Pivot & Pass relay 
left & right 

Repeat with Basket 
shooting 

Skin snake relay 

Back carry relay 

Wand relay 

Potato or Block R. 

Firemans carry relay 

Pick a Back relay 

Crawl under net relay 

Climb ladder relay 

Obstacle relay 

Toe grasp relay 

Duck-elephant-walrus 
relay 

Gallop relay 

Firemans carry relay 

Wheel barrow relay 

Pick a back relay 


* Materials for selectees only. 
** Add obstacles such as rolled up mat, horse, 5’ par- 


15 Minutes 


Mass 
Poison—using circle or 
3 Indian clubs or any 
similar objects—1 qt. 
ginger ale bottle, etc. 
Tug of War (Rope) 
Bucking Broncho 


Black & White 
“Kelly Says” 


3ull in the ring 

Team Master of the 
Ring 

(Beatle is Out) 


Tug of War 
(Prisoner type) 


Poison 


Jump the Shot 
Wheel Spoke 


Mount Ball 
“Kelly Says” 


Tug of War—Rope 
Guess Who? (Hot 

hand) 
Bombardment 
Crew Race 


Bull in the ring 
Milling the man 


Games 

Hand Football 

Use hands or fists 
instead of kicking 
(Hand soccer) 

Battle Ball (with or 
without Indian clubs) 

Chalk Mark 6” square 
on floor 

Hand Football (Kick 
soccer ) 

Kicking ball using 4 lb. 
Medicine Ball 

Cage Ball 


Progressive 
Dodge Ball 


Mass Volleyball 


Bombardment 


Hand Football 


Kicking ball (Using 4 Ib. 


Medicine ball) 
Mass Volleyball 


Cage Ball 


Progressive 
Dodgeball 


Hand Football (Hand 
soccer ) 
using hands instead of 
kicking 


Punch Ball (Fist ball) could be substituted for Hand Football, using the hands instead of kicking. 


C. Antagonistics and Trench Exercises 
Individual Antagonistics 


i. 


Indian Wrestling 


Right hands joined, right foot placed 


sideward against opponent’s. 


Aim to 


cause opponent to move a foot or touch 


the floor with hand or body. 


Elbow Wrestling 


Elbow resting on floor. 


grasp hands and attempt to press the 
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Opponent 
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opponent’s hand to the floor. Oppo- 
nents are in a lying position forward. 

Leg Wrestling 
Opponents lying rearways in opposite 
directions. Each raise right leg and 
hook. Aim to force opponent to lower 
leg. 

One Side Wrestle 
The combatants stand on one foot and 
grasp one hand of their opponent. Then 
they try to force one another to touch 
the floor with the lifted foot. Hopping 
not permitted. 

Wand Wrestling 
Stand opposite to each other, catch hold 
of wand. The right hand takes under 
grip and the left hand over grip (right 
hand on the outside). By pressing 
down with the left hand and pulling 
with the right, each man tries to twist 
the wand from the hands of his op- 
ponent. The one that lets go with one 
or both hands loses. Wrestlers must 
remain on their feet. 

Wand Pull Up 
Contestants sit on floor, facing each 
other, feet flat against opponents, knees 
bent, each grasp wand and attempt to 
pull other to a stand. 

One Hand Tug of War 
The contestants grasp hands and try 
to pull each other over a line drawn be- 
tween them. 

One Foot Tug of War 
The combatants face each other sitting. 
Each one grasps a foot of the other 
and the purpose is to pull your oppo- 
nent over the line drawn between you 
and him. 

Shoulder Pushing 
Each contestant places his hands upon 
the shoulder of his opponent and tries 
to push him over a line. 

Back Pushing 
The contestants sit back to back on the 
floor. The purpose of this contest is to 
push your opponent over a line. 

Bear or Rooster Fight 
The contestants fold their arms and 
raise one leg. The purpose of this con- 
test is to force your opponent out of a 
circle or lower the raised foot. 

Chicken Fight 
The combatants grasp their ankles and 
then try to force their opponent out of 
a circle. 

Trench Exercises 

a. Organization 
Have the men form in a single circle 
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(flank rank formation). The mem- 
bers are to be about 6 to 8 feet apart. 
b. Procedure 


1. The word “Go” is used as the com- 
mand of execution, after the name 
of the exercise is given. The com- 
mand “Relax” or “Walk” means to 
cease the exercise and simply walk 
in an easy position, not necessarily 
keeping step. 

2. Avoid fatigue by giving no more 
than 10-15 seconds at a time to an 
exercise and by selecting in rotation 
an exercise from the starting group, 
one from the erect group and one 
from the crawling group. “Relax 
or Walk” being given between each. 

3. Put snap and speed in the com- 
mands and exercise. The instructor 
should count up to four successively 
to give rhythm to the exercise. 

List of Activities 

Trench Walk—Walk forward with trunk bent 
forward, knees slightly bent, training tips 
of fingers on the ground. 

Toe Walk—Knees stiff, walk on toes with 
short, rapid steps. 

Crawl—F orearms on ground, legs straddled be- 
hind, crawl forward; the left knee is 
brought up sideways. Keep hips down. 

All Fours—Hands and feet on ground, run 
forward, sideward or backward. 

Heel Walk—Knees stiff, walk on heels with 
short rapid steps. 

Frog Jump—On hands and feet, imitate a frog 
jumping, but land on feet with legs apart. 

Toe Touch Walk—Trunk forward, walk for- 
ward, right hand touching right foot, and 
left hand touching left foot, at each step. 

Flex step—Raise knees as high as possible, 
straighten out knee pointing toe to the 
front, step forward, touching toe to the 
ground before heel; done very slowly. 

Bucking Broncho—Imitate a bucking broncho, 
jumping on all fours from feet to hands, 
alternately, going backward. 

Squat Jumps—Hands on hips, small jumps 
forward in squat position. 

Hand Kick—Raising right arm forward, shoul- 
der high, kick hand with right foot, re- 
peat same to left, walking forward. 

Crane Walk—Trunk bent forward—hands on 
hips, walk forward raising knees to chest 
with each step. 

Pick-a-back—No. Ones carry. No. Twos 
jump astride the hips of No. Ones, who 
carry them forward. Then reverse next 
time. 
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Right (left) foot Hop—Hop forward on one 
foot with other foot raised to the rear. 
Fireman’s Carry—One (twos) carry. Num- 
ber one puts his head under right arm 
of two places right arm between legs of 
two and picks him up so he lies face 
downward over shoulder and back of num- 

ber one. 

Duck Waddle—Squat position, trunk erect 
swinging leg out sideward with each step. 

Forward Jumps—A succession of standing 
broad jumps. 

Tied Hands Carry—One (twos) carry: Twos 
lie down and have hands tied together 
with handkerchief. Then ones standing 
astride twos and with the latter’s tied 
hands behind his neck, lifts number two 
to erect position; then he turns quickly 
and slipping right arm through the loop 
formed by the arms of number two, car- 
ries the latter on his back. 

Heel Touch Walk—Step forward, bend body 
backward, touch right heel with right 
hand: repeat same to left; continue. 

Cross Straddle Run—With each step, cross 
forward leg over rear leg. 

Ostrich carry—Ones (twos) carry; Number 
ones lean forward place their heads be- 
tween legs of number twos, then lift them 
on their shoulders and walk forward. 

Bear Gallop—Similar to “frog jump”—but 
land with feet between hands. 

Feet Spread and Close—Jump forward, alter- 
natingly spreading and bringing feet to- 
gether. Hands clap overhead when feet 
are spread and clap sides when feet are 
together. 

Leap Frog—Ones (twos) down. Number 
ones stand firm with feet spread and 
back arched, number twos vault over 
number ones. The ones vault over twos, 
etc. 

Roll over—Walk forward in “all fours” posi- 
tion and on signal roll heels over head. 
Continue walking in “all fours” position 
after rolling, await another signal to roll. 

Charge Jumps—Left leg forward with knee 
well bent, right leg backward with knee 
straight. Spring to charge with right leg 
forward. Continue. 

Crawl Through Legs—Ones (twos) straddle; 
Number ones stand with feet spread, 
number twos crawl under and come to 
straddle. Number ones then crawl under 
twos. Continue, alternately, on signal. 

Balance Walk—Stand on left foot, trunk 
leaning forward, right leg backward. 
Spring to similar position on right leg. 
Continue. 





Straddle Leaps—Leap forward from side to 
side as if clearing muddy spots in center. 

Wheelbarrow—Ones (twos) down; Number 
twos take feet of number ones who walk 
forward on hands. 


D. Relays 


1. Organization. 


Basic units to be small enough that all 

participants get plenty of opportunities, 

but not so small that interest will be 

lessened. 

For relays, teams should be organized so 

that there may be the largest spread both 

ways. Generally, the same lines as are used 

for open order body conditioning activities 

(free exercises) can be used. For example, 

group of 48 would be 6 lines of 8, and not 

4 lines of 12. 

2. Activities. 

Hopping Relay 
Start with one foot behind starting line, 
when tagged hops on that foot until the 
finis. 

Under Leg Basket Ball Relay 
Ball is passed under leg (between the 
legs) of each man in the line. When it 
reaches last man he runs to front of line 
carrying ball, stand in front of the first 
man, puts the ball between his legs and 
the race continues. Team is finished 
when each man has had a turn. 

Overhead Basketball Relay 
Ball is passed over the head and must 
be touched by each man in the line. 
Otherwise, procedure is same as in Un- 
der Leg relay. 

Under and Over Basketball Relay 
Ball is passed under by first man then 
over by second man and so on. Man 
bringing ball to front always starts by 
passing under. Procedure otherwise 
same as two preceding relays. 

Variations of these Basketball Relays 
Instead of the last man running directly 
to the front of the line, various varia- 
tions may be used. He may run for- 
ward and touch the wall and return; he 
may run to the left and the right of 
each man in line, alternating (broken 
field running); he may crawl between 
the legs of each man in line; he may 
shoot the ball for the basket, a limit 
of two trials, if not succeeding in mak- 
ing the basket, proceed as though the 
basket had been made. However, if 
the basket is made in one of the two 
trials the team has an extra point to 
their credit. 
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Potato or Block Relay 
Three or four blocks are placed at des- 
ignated distances. The first man in 
each line collects the blocks one at a 
time and deposits them in a container 
(bucket or inverted stool), the second 
man puts the blocks on their spots one 
at a time. This continues until each 
man on the team has had a turn. 

Toe Grasp Relay 
First man of each line grasps toes with 
hands. Retaining this position, he runs 
forward to designated line and turns 
around. From here he either continues 
to hold same position or can just run 
back and tag the second man. The 
first man goes to the end of the line. 
Race continues until all have had a 
turn. 

Duck Relay 
First man in line grasps ankles and 
waddles forward. Procedure same as 
Toe Grasp Relay. 

Elephant Relay 
First man in line supports himself on 
fours. Keep elbows and knees straight. 
Proceed same as Toe Grasp Relay. 

Walrus Relay 
First man in line supports himself on 
all fours. Use arms only for locomotion, 
drag legs. Proceed same as in Toe 
Grasp Relay. 

Obstacle Relay 
There should be several obstacles such 
as jumping low high jump bar, crawling 
under low high jump bar, in and out of 
stools, forward roll on mat, turn over on 
rings, etc. 

Front Roll Relay 
Mat is placed in front of each line. 
First man in line runs to mat, does for- 
ward roll, continues to designated line 
and returns. 

Gallop Relay 
First man in line places one foot at the 
starting line and one foot back. Retain 
this position when starting. The foot 
that was forward at the start must re- 
main forward throughout the race. Run 
back, tag the second man, and go to the 
end of the line, until each has had a 
turn. 

Pivot Left and Right and Pass Relay 
First man makes a pivot to the right 
and makes a direct pass to the second 
man. The second man makes a pivot 
right and makes a direct pass and so 
on. Last man to get the ball in the line 
either runs to front of line or any of 
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the variations mentioned above. Pivot- 
ing can then be to the left and then 
alternating. 

Fireman Carry Relay 
First man in line carries second man in 
fireman carry position. The second man 
carries the third man and so on. 

Pick-a-Back Relay 
First man carries second in pick-a-back 
position. Same procedure as Fireman’s 
Carry. 

Wand Relay 
First and second man grasp wand at 
opposite ends and pass down the line 
toward the end of line. Each man must 
jump over the wand as it goes down the 
line. When it arrives at the end the 
second man carries the wand to the 
front of line and grasps it with the third 
man. This is repeated until all have had 
a turn carrying the wand. Carry wand 
low to help line in jumping over it. 

Crawl Under Net Relay 
Place old volleyball net loosely on floor 
in front of all lines. First man in line 
crawls under net, runs to designated 
place, returns crawling under net, and 
tags second man. In place of nets, 
several sets of high jump standards 
could be used with bar set low. Bar 
must not be knocked off in getting 
under. 

Wheelbarrow Relay 
First man in line puts hands on floor 
back of starting line, second man grasps 
ankles and lifts body clear of floor. 
Traveling in this position they go to 
finish line. First man stays there, sec- 
ond man returns and becomes front of 
wheelbarrow while third man does lift- 
ing. This continues until all have had a 
turn. 

Back Carry Relay 
First man in line stands back to back 
with second man. He hooks elbows and 
leans forward and lifts second man from 
the floor. Retaining this position he 
runs forward to designated line. Second 
man runs back and carries third man 
in the same manner. This proceeds 
until all have been carried. 

Crew Race 
Divide groups into files of 8 as near as 
practicable. All are seated on floor in 
straddle position up close. Hands 
clasped around waist of man in front. 

At signal, each team “strokes” by 

bending the knees slightly then push- 
ing backward, thereby sliding the but- 
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tocks along the floor. All must keep 
together and in rhythm. Team whose 
bow man’s back touches wall first wins. 
Any team which breaks or comes apart 
is considered “capsized.” It is well to 
arrange files in size order, biggest at 
stern. 


Note: For additional relays refer to: “Games, 
Contests and Relays.”—S. C. Staley. 


Team Master of the Ring. . . . page 196 

Bucking Broncho i ee “204 

Rene Tee or Wer. sw. sss 6% ESS 
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E. Games 

1. Organization 


In games where the group is divided into two 
teams, either use two or more balls, or divide 
so that two or more games are going on 
simultaneously. 

In circle games circles should not be too 
large. Make two or more circles so that each 
will have a number of opportunities but don’t 
make circle too small so as to spoil interest. 
Equipment 
Equipment needed: Basketballs, wands, cage 
ball, Indian clubs, high jump standards, lad- 
ders, blocks, tug-of-war rope, bladder in net, 
volley ball, volley ball net, medicine ball. 

If any of this equipment is not available, 
substitution can be made. For example, in- 
stead of bladder in net for Beetle is Out, you 
might use folded newspaper; instead of Indian 
clubs for Battle Ball you could just throw the 
ball past the line; in place of medicine ball 
use old basketball cover stuffed with rags. 


. Suggestions 


a. When explaining games be concise—dem- 

onstrate. 

b. Understand the game you are teaching. 

c. Discipline is absolutely necessary. The 

sound of the whistle at any time, stops 
all play, and brings instant attention. 

d. Insist on fair play, enforce the rules. 

e. Men should never be idle. Keep them 

playing in the game. 

f. Put “pep” into the games. 

. For groups other than Selectees cut down 
the running and use judgment based on 
age and condition of that group. Add 
any remainder to game allotment time. 


aq 


4. Suggested games and sources 


a. Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium—Jessie H. Panc~oft. 
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Black and White ... . he Roy 
Progressive Dodge Ball . . “366 
Bullinthe Ring. .... . * 56 
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b. Games and Dances—William A. Stecher 
Beetle is Out 
Poison 
Progressive Dodge Ball 
Punch Ball (Fist Ball) 

c. “Sergeant Kelly says.” Class formation for 

Calisthenics (open order). 

Do everything Kelly says. Do nothing the 
instructor says. Penalty for mistake—go- 
ing through the paddles. 

d. Skin the Snake Relay. Formation: Col- 

umn of Files. 

Players bend forward and place their right 
hands between their legs and reach back- 
ward, grasping the left hands of the men 
who stand directly behind them. At signal 
GO! the entire column walks backward. 
The last man takes a supine lying position 
on the ground. With their feet apart, the 
column marches backward over him, each 
man in succession taking the supine posi- 
tion on the ground. When the leading man 
in the column of files has taken the supine 
position, he immediately arises to the 
standing position and runs forward, pulling 
the other men up after him. The column 
coming to the erect position first wins. 
Columns which break are disqualified. 

e. Tug of War (Prisoner Type). 
Side divided into two groups. Line in 
center. At signal, both teams attempt to 
drag, pull, or carry as many of their op- 
ponents as possible over a line into their 
own area. The persons carried over are 
taken as prisoners and are eliminated from 
the contest. For example, one or more 
players of Team No. 1 may help pull mem- 
bers of No. 2 team into the prisoner’s area. 
Also, one or more members of No. 2 Team 
may help hinder this action. The Team 
having the greatest number of prisoners at 
the end of the time period wins. 

f. Wheel Spoke 
Arrange group in shape of spokes of a 
wheel, 5-6-7-8 files, depending on num- 
ber, seated in straddle leg position up close. 
One player is “It.” At signal IT walks 
around circle, taps last man seated of any 
spoke who in turn slaps man ahead of him 
shoulder. When last man of spoke has re- 
ceived slap all rise and run around out- 
side of spokes still seated, each man at- 
tempting to get back to his spoke SEATED 
ON FLOOR. LAST MAN TO SIT 
DOWN BECOMES IT. 


VII. Dressing and Showers (9:45 to 10:00). 
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SAFETY PATROLS IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LESLIE W. IRWIN, Director 
The Laboratory Schools 
The University of Chicago 


The reduction in the number of deaths and in- 
juries to school children since the beginning of 
safety patrols in the schools seems to indicate that 
the safety patrol movement is an unqualified suc- 
cess. However, many have questioned the value of 
school safety patrols. In that a difference of opinion 
has existed in regard to the value of safety patrols 
in the schools, a nation-wide survey was conducted 
to obtain the results of experience about various 
phases of the safety patrol work. 

The names and locations of a number of schools 
maintaining safety patrols were secured from the 
state educational authorities in the various states 
throughout the United States. Questionnaires were 
prepared and mailed to the principals in a number 
of the schools indicated by the state educational 
authorities. Ninety-six questionnaires were re- 
turned from junior high schools and one hundred 
sixty-seven from the elementary schools. 

The questionnaires were set up to obtain infor- 
mation on the following points: membership and 
organization of the patrols, selection and number of 
pupils for patrol duties, equipment, agencies pro- 
viding equipment, duties of patrol members, time 
on duty, supervision and training of patrol mem- 
bers, liability for accidents to patrol members, re- 
lationship of patrols to the community and values 
and results of safety patrols. 

In attempting to secure an evaluation of the 
safety patrols in the school the persons filling in the 
questionnaires were asked to rate certain phases of 
the patrol work on the following basis: (1) indis- 
pensable, (2) valuable, (3) helpful, (4) ineffective, 
and (5) harmful. 

In both the elementary and junior high schools 
three-fourths or more rate the safety patrol as valu- 
able or helpful in the protection of children against 
traffic accidents, as an aid in the safety education 
of the student body and as a method of developing 
a proper attitude toward safety. Approximately 
one-fifth of the schools rate the safety patrol as in- 
dispensable in these fields. 

National safety organizations have helped to pro- 
vide leadership and assisted in many ways in pro- 
moting safety work in the schools. Those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire were asked to rate the 
national organizations in their assistance to the 
school in patrol work. The results of this rating 
show that more than three-fourths give a rating of 
valuable or helpful to these national organizations 
for their work in assisting with safety patrols. This 
holds true for both elementary and junior high 
schools. 

In order to learn specifically the effect of the 
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formation of certain habits through safety patrols 
the respondents were asked questions regarding the 
student body as a whole. In answer to the question 
“Do the pupils form habits of depending on help in 
crossing streets because of the assistance of the 
patrol members?’’, approximately fifty per cent of 
the replies state that the pupils do form habits of 
depending on help in crossing streets. On first 
thought it would seem that this would be an unde- 
sirable habit to have the children form in that they 
are not always in situations where they have help 
in crossing streets carrying heavy traffic. However, 
in answer to the question “Is this likely to be a 
handicap in situations where they do not have as- 
sistance in crossing streets?”’, approximately six 
per cent replied that it would be a handicap in cross- 
ing streets without assistance. Therefore, it would 
seem that according to the experience of those main- 
taining safety patrols that the habit of depending 
on help in crossing streets in certain situations does 
not render the student less alert when placed on his 
own in crossing streets. 

In answer to the question “Do you consider the 
patrols an asset beyond a question of doubt?”, ap- 
proximately ninety-five per cent of both the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools feel that they are 
an asset. 

In answer to the question “Do you think that 
patrol members should direct and control vehicular 
traffic?”’, it was surprising to note that between one- 
fourth and one-third responded that they should 
control vehicular traffic. 

The question was asked “Are the patrols readily 
accepted by the student body?” The answer shows 
that in approximately one hundred per cent of the 
cases the pupils readily accept the safety patrols 
and in approximately one hundred per cent of the 
schools it is considered an honor to be a patrol 
member. 

In studying the results of the survey insofar as 
the habit formation of students with respect to 
safety practices immediately related to safety patrol 
work, it would seem that from the experience of 
schools the country over that they are an asset to 
the safety education program in establishing desir- 
able habits and attitudes on the part of pupils. It 
is indicated many times throughout the survey that 
the attitudes and habits of students are developed 
in other phases of safety as well as in traffic safety. 
In other words, the safety patrols are a supple- 
mentary means whereby safety consciousness and 
the development of habits and attitudes can be 
brought about in all phases of school life through 
the work with this one phase of safety. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ATTENTION TO YouR HEALTH. Ernest I. Stewart, 
Jr. (New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941) 
82 pages. $0.35. 

A paper covered handbook of very practical in- 
formation for the future selective service inductee, 
with a foreword by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 


Come AND Get It! George W. Martin. (New 
York City: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 
189 pages. $2.00. 

With the coming of weather “to be out-of- 
doors,’ cooking and eating under the cover of the 
sky, a book on how to do in the out-of-doors will 
be more than welcome. Simple and temporary 
fireplaces or permanent ones are clearly described 
and illustrated as a preliminary to the hundreds 
of tested recipes which make up the rest of the 
book. The author has been identified with camp- 
ing and woodcraft for many years and is emi- 
nently qualified to present this important phase of 
camping and woodcraft. 


ComMMUNITY HycIENE. Dean F. Smiley (M.D.) 
and Adrian G. Gould (M.D.). Third Edition. 
(New York City: The Macmillan Company, 
1941) 450 pages. $2.50. 

In its second revision this popular textbook has 
been brought up-to-the-minute. The newer aspects 
of recent discoveries in the many areas of com- 
munity hygiene have been included to replace out- 
moded facts. In general, however, it follows the 
original outline in its systematic presentation of 
the numerous problems of community hygiene. 
That the text has occasioned a second revision is a 
recommendation in itself of the worth of this fine 
book. 


FUNCTIONAL HEALTH TEACHING SYLLABUS. Lyn- 
da M. Weber. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1941) 165 pages. $1.75. 


The report of a study conducted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in nine schools on health instruction, its 
effectiveness and potentialities. The result is a 
tentative outline of units of instruction for high 
school teachers with practical suggestions for the 
development of such units. 


Goop Times WITH Our FRIENDs. Dorothy W. 
Baruch, Elizabeth R. Montgomery, and William 
S. Gray. (New York City: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1941) 128 pages. $0.64. 

A new book of stories for first-grade classrooms, 
which may also be used as a health primer. Each 
of the little stories emphasizes health implications 
applied to children’s own experiences. 


INVITATION TO DaNce. Walter Terry. (New 
York City: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 
180 pages. $2.00. 


The author is Dance Editor of a large metropol- 
itan newspaper who has spent much time and ef- 
fort in the field of dance education activities. The 
importance of a sound, well-rounded program and 
interpretation of the dance in education is stressed. 
He further recommends that dance educators 
should broaden their foundations to include more 
than one type of dance. This has long been the 
feeling- of physical education people not engaged 
primarily in the field of the dance. 


MUSINGS OF AN ANGLER. O. Warren Smith. (New 
York City: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 
187 pages. $2.00. 


The title describes the book very adequately. 
The author is a real dyed-in-the-wool fisherman 
who has the ability to picture his experiences in 
words, and does so, so very easily that one feels 
he is listening to the author’s “musings.” 


ORIENTATION IN SCHOOL HEALTH. Clair V. Lang- 
ton. (New York City: Harper and Brothers, 
1941) 680 pages. $3.00. 


After a number of years experience in teaching 
professional courses in health and physical educa- 
tion the author has written this text. It is a 
comprehensive textbook in the several aspects of 
school health intended for “public school person- 
nel” which may be readily interpreted by such 
clientele. The administrators of school programs 
in health education have long “neglected, ignored, 
or evaded” the real issues. By using this text in 
courses for all future teachers it is hoped that 
there will be a definite change for the better in the 
newer programs in school health. The challenge 
presented by status quo of individuals under se- 
lective service physical examinations cannot be 
overlooked. The text points the way to overcome 
this alarming situation. 


VOLLEYBALL. Robert Laveaga. (New York City: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 114 pages. 
$1.00. 


Another of the long list of splendid books in the 
Barnes Dollar Sports Library Series covering the 
techniques, rules, plays, equipment, and variations 
for popular use. This book will prove useful for 
those engaging in the recreational phases of the 
physical fitness program, as volleyball is a suit- 
able activity for all adults regardless of age and 
sex. 
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